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Where is the individual, the family, community or 
nation who, being possessed of true independence is 
not justly proud of it. And in what does indepen- 
dence consist, so much as in the home production of 
all articles necessary for life's comforts and con- 
venience. 

No family that depends on buying the shoes and 
stockings, hats, coats, jackets, aprons, skirts, and 
SO On, even to suspenders and garters, ready made-- 
for all its members from father down to baby--ever 
knows anything of the real satisfaction of being, in 
a measure, independent. 

A little girl never dons a pair of boughten stock- 
ings with the same pleasure, or feels that they are 
so perfectly comfortable, as the ones she has knit- 
ted herself. While even the latter are more satis- 
factory, if made of yarn spun at home, from wool 
which her own dainty fingers have assisted in prepar- 
ing for the machine. And if the recollection of hav- 
ing taken an occasional run to look after the dear, 
old sheep or pretty playful lambs from which the 
snowy fleeces were clipped, happens to occur to her 
mind some frosty winter's morning, those soft, warm 
stockings appear to her to be "thrice blessed." No 
far fetched gaiters ever seem half so nice to her as 
do the little neat, white "buck-skin" shoes, fasten- 
ed with delicate pink bows, made by the skillful 
hand of her own patient, practical mother. This is 
personal experience. 

None are so happily situated as those who are 
able to manufacture for themselves, instead of pay- 
ing out money in order to hire others to manufacture 
for them. This statement is no less true of a na- 
tion or a kingdom, than of a family or an individual. 

The community that chops its wood with imported 
axes, churns its butter in imported churns, clothes 
itself with materials brought from other countries 
or other parts of a country, imports its school 
books and its school teachers or sends its children 
abroad to be educated; and manages all its affairs 
in a similar manner, can never thrive and become 
wealthy like the one which develops its own re- 
sources, and is able to export instead of being 
obliged to import the common requisites which belong 
to civilized life. 

Co-operation is the one great principle, and the 
only one, upon which this saving system of home 
manufacture can be profitably introduced into a com- 
munity. If tradesmen and tradeswomen, engaged in 
all/the various departments of useful industry, 
could be induced to patronize and sustain each 
other, as much as possible in producing, and using 
home productions, a beautiful order would thus be 
established, in which home manufacture would produce 
home independence. 

But so long as each one demands money of every 
one, for his or her work, in order that all may 
trade where they will, so long as laborers refuse 
to sustain each other in the home industries, there 
will be little independence realized, among the 
masses of the people. 


Woman's Exponent 
1 September 1873 


An orator, speaking of "woman, lovely woman," con- 
cluded thus: "Depend upon it, my friends, nothing 
beats a good wife." "I beg your pardon," said one 
of his hearers, "a bad husband does." 


Woman's Exponent 
1 July 1873 


It is reported of Nilsson, the sweet songstress, 
that since her marriage, her voice has gained in 
volume, evenness and richness. We have heard of 
matrimony with its varying scenes having improved 
the voice of other women where their husbands were 
neither flattered nor pleased by the change. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 July 1873 


A lady of this city, speaks of having accidently 
overheard a group of sensible gentlemen, commenting 
upon the taste displayed and waste indulged in by a 
portion of the "coming Women." They counted over 
their wages, and then the cost of supporting a wife, 
and concluded they could not marry. Besides, it was 
disgusting to them to see so little sense manifested 
by beings who should be intelligent. It was sug- 
gested to us, to warn such young ladies, through the 
Exponent, that they would never have chances to mar- 
ry well until they reformed; but we do not think 
that any whose fancies are carried away with fashion, 
ever read the Exponent; therefore, the hint would be 
given in vain, unless it might be an encouraging 
feature to some of the perservering members of our 
Retrenchment Associations. 


Woman's Exponent 
June 15, 1873 





The Exponent today enters its second year. While 
its success has exceeded the expectations entertain- 
ed when its publication was commenced, it has not 
been such as to yet justify certain improvements 
which we hope at an early day to introduce. The 
question of enlargement, or of issuing weekly in- 
stead of bi-weekly, has been considered, but it re- 
quires even a larger subscription list than we yet 
have to warrant such a step. We have not sought to 
make the Exponent an advertising medium, although 
advertisements are the great source of income for 
most journals; the desire being to devote the space 
to matter of greater importance to our readers. And 
while the business was indeed new to us a year ago, 
we have received kind and freely tendered assistance, 
which has been much appreciated, and have gained ex- 
perience during the year, that will aid us in future 
editorial labors. It is not to be supposed that in 
the limited space at our command there could be giv- 
en all the variety of topics and reading matter 
which a larger journal contains; but our efforts 
have been directed towards imparting as much and 
varied information as possible, on topics of inter- 
est to women generally. The many cheering letters 
continually received from all parts of the Terri- 
tory, and from other parts of the world, have been 
encouraging, and have given assurance that those 
efforts have not been altogether unsuccessful. 

In commencing the second year of the Exponent 
we earnestly desire a continuation of the aid so 
cheerfully tendered in the past; contributions on 
such topics of interest as our lady correspondents 
may feel led to write upon; reports, as before, of 
the works and progress of the many Relief Societies 
of the Territory, which to our mind, has been one of 
the most interesting features of the last volume; 
and such other assistance as a desire to foster and 
extend the influence of the journal for good may 
Suggest. And we shall endeavor in diligence, in 
faithfulness, and with humble reliance on the 
Spirit of the Almighty, to so conduct it, and fill 
its pages, that it may be and continue to be truly 
the exponent of the women of Utah and become a 
necessity in every household where right and truth 
are the governing principles. 


Volume II Editorial 
Woman's Exponent 
1 June 1873 


Elizabeth Ann Whitney, Emmeline B. Wells, 
and Eliza R. Snow in 1876 


Courtesy Utah State Hist ,rical Society 
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EXPONENT II Is I 


With this issue our modest sheet achieves 
its first birthday. When we started our news- 
letter, we thought we might eventually find 
500 women who would like to read it. We are 
extremely gratified to reach this first birth- 
day with over 2,000 subscribers from all fifty 
states and many foreign countries. Save for 
our ignorance we might never have embarked on 
such an expedition, and some nights we still 
wake with horror at the temerity of the under- 
taking. But we are committed. Sobeit. 

This first year Exponent II has provided a 
forum for the frank discussion of Mormon women's 
lifestyles. New networks of love and friend- 
ship have been spun and strengthened. We have 
discovered and published the work of many ac- 
complished sisters, often for the first time. 
And while their good deeds and delicious meals 
will gradually be forgotten, their literary 
works on yellowed clippings will last! 

We will continue to operate a responsible 
newspaper. We will not publish articles that 
authors are unwilling to sign. We do not mean 
to be querulous or hypercritical. We aim to 
celebrate faithful diversity, to seek out in- 
teresting women and give them some of the ac- 
claim they deserve. 

We do not publish everything we receive; 
our literary and ethical standards are still 
evolving. We regret that our tastes do not 
please all our readers, but no periodical in 
the world is more responsive to material from 
readers than we are. If significant problems 
have been overlooked, please let us know, or 
submit articles that discuss them. 

The paper will remain much the same in the 
future. So far we are unwilling to bother 
with advertising, though we may come to that 
later. We hope to increase our subscriptions 
to the point where we can pay modest stipends 
to our contributors and an hourly wage to 
those who do the unpleasant work that keeps 
the paper afloat. We wish we could stabilize 
our staff. (We regretfully announce that Susan 
Kohler and Stephanie Goodson are moving from 
our midst.) We plan to continue extracurricu- 
lar events such as the Exponent Day Dinner, 
retreats and classes and give suggestions to 
others interested in starting such activities. 

We will continue to offer a little fellow- 
ship and comfort to our sisters who fall into 
the universal pits of discouragement, frustra- 
tion, and depression. We offer straight talk 
here. We do no hard selling, but Exponent 11 
is available. For many of those who want to 
stay aboard, it is time to renew. 


c.L.B. 


Chicago Course Evaluated 


The Mormon Woman Studies course sponsored by the 
University of Chicago Institute of Religion is two- 
thirds over and, judging from the response, the 
class has met the expectations of those attending. 
Organized and taught by Vicky Burgess-Olson, a doc- 
toral candidate at Northwestern University, the 
course has been attended by twenty-one women from 
the Chicago area. . 

The first quarter of this three-quarter course 
was devoted to research. Some of the women se- 
lected specific books to review; others chose women 
from Mormon history to research. Each course member 
prepared an original paper to be presented during 
the second quarter. A number of women were reluc- 
tant to devote their scanty leisure time to library 
study, but they found it worth the sacrifice. Those 
long removed from academic pursuits were excited to 
be involved in the creative process again. 

During the second quarter of the course, each 
class period was given over to the presentation of 
either a book review or the reading of a paper on 
one of the historical Mormon women. Of the books 
reviewed--Famify Kingdom by Samuel Taylor, The Life 
0% Brigham Young by Susa Young Gates, Darah of 
Light by Carol Lynn Pearson, Ina Coofbnrith by Rhode- 
hamel and Wood, Isn't One Wife Enough? by Kimball 
Young, and Images of Mormon Women, a dissertation by 
Gail Casterline--four were concerned with polygamy, 
allowing for a comparative look at that kind of 
marital relationship. Many of the women discussed 
in the papers were also polygamous wives, so the 
class members were able to gain a diversity of in- 
sights into the early Gospel principle of "Celes- 
tial Marriage." The women chosen for individual 
study were Martha Cragun Cox, Vilate Kimball, Amanda 
Smith, Zina Young, Atsa Paxman, Louisa B. Pratt, 
Mary Ann Maughan, Jane James and other black women 
in the early Church, Eliza R. Snow, the Cannon women, 
and Katerine Jost. The group is diverse enough to 
have given a representative view of the early women 
in the Church. Research into these women's lives 
revealed qualities, attitudes and achievements to 
rival anything being accomplished by today's women. 
Included in the group were a General Relief Society 
President, the first woman missionary for the Church, 
a survivor of the Haun's Mill Massacre, the first 
woman to serve in the Utah State Legislature, and 
women who possesSed incredible spiritual gifts and 
endured extreme hardships for their beliefs. 

Through these presentations many myths were dis- 
pelled, many questions were raised and answered; 
but the outstanding benefit was to meet these women 
as real human beings and to identify with them. 
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THE HAIR-DO 


"It won't help you!" my grandmother used to say 
when she caught any of us looking into the mirror 
overlong, so none of us grew up vain. But, occa- 
sionally, it is necessary to look as nice as possi- 
ble. My need always comes when I'm out of town, in 
a rush, and at the mercy of a strange beauty opera- 
tor in any shop where I can find free time. 

Because it is important to me, my apprehension 
seems to invade the operator. She fumbles, shakes 
and miserably tries to please me, and I leave feel- 
ing terribly guilty because I have intimidated the 
poor little thing. I tip her generously for what 
she has been through and rush to my room to comb it 
all out and try to salvage what I can from the mess 
she has bestowed upon me. 

Since I have no knack for putting up my own hair, 
I'm at the mercy of the poor addled creature, addled, 
it seems, only with me--her last customer left the 
shop wearing the western states prize-winning coif- 
feur. (They name them; Enchantment, Gamin, Medley...) 

There was one time, though, that I had all I 
could do to keep from leaping out of the chair and 
bashing the operator over the head with his hair- 
dryer. I had not intimidated him. I was not even 
sure that he knew I was in his chair. 

I'd gotten into the city late and was supposed to 
talk that night to 800 or so librarians. Librarians 
have always been some of the most important people 
in my life, so I had to go to the beauty shop. I 
got the newest operator, customarily low man on the 
barber pole. This was standard treatment, but this 
operator wasn't even standard. His name was LeRoy, 
(accent on the "e") he was swarthy, he wore a dye- 
stained T-shirt with Snoopy stamped on it, and his 
fingernails were clean, I thought nastily, only by 
the grace of the shampoo bowl. 

He slapped a plastic apron around me, sprayed 
some cold water on my head, squirted on a bit of 
shampoo, and stirred it a few times. Then he took 
me, dripping, to the booth. There in about 90 sec- 
onds he wound my hair loosely around some outsize 
curlers. 

"My hair is stubborn--it won't curl well on big 
curlers," I objected firmly. He ignored me, shrug- 
ged me toward the dryer and clapped it over my head. 
Before I thought my hair was dry, he motioned me 
toward his booth again. Curlers fell on the floor 
as I walked across it. 

As he dragged the brush through my hair a couple 
of times and started swishing it around my head, I 
closed my eyes to ward off apoplexy. I decided 
that when he was through I would sit right there 
and comb the whole thing out, right in front of him-- 
the ultimate insult! 

“There,” he said, his first and only word to me. 
I opened my eyes. The hairdo was superb! Flatter- 
ing, elegantly simple, easy to manage. He had done 
the impossible, and until I was forced to shampoo it, 
I looked and felt prettier than I had for a long 
time. 

I was so ashamed of my nasty thoughts, I tipped 
him the price of the shampoo set and thought I would 
surprise him, but he only looked at me, for the 
first time, and smiled behind his eyes as if such 
tips were commonplace. I guess it was. 

When I went back to that city again, I looked for 
LeRoy, but he'd moved onto an exclusive shop and 
higher tips. 

And so I learned another lesson: Never judge 
talent by appearance. Artists can come in pimples 
and stained shirts as well as in pomp and circum- 
stance. 

Rodello Hunter 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. 


Copyright 1973, by R.H. All rights reserved. 
Originally printed in the Jackson Hole Guide 


The concluding quarter of this course lies ahead. 
The plan is to discuss aspects of the Mormon woman 
today. Having established a rapport conducive to 
honest exchange, the class will be able to deal with 
questions about the Mormon woman in today's world. 
Some of the topics planned for discussion are sexu- 
ality and the Mormon woman, changes in the Mormon 
woman's role in the last ten years, and the Mormon 
woman with an inactive husband. Hopefully, the ex- 
periences we shared with our sisters of the past 
will provide insight into current issues. 

This course constitutes a first for the Institute 
program in Chicago and may encourage future courses 
of the same kind throughout the Church. The rewards 
derived from this experience have been described by 
some of the class members: 

"I had very little understanding about the human 
side of the Church's beginnings. I found it enjoy- 
able and inspiring to learn of the struggles and 
joys of the women we studied . . . to learn of the 
great spiritual strength the early women of the 
Church had." 

"Perhaps the strength of the course has been the 
enlightenment regarding the strength and persever- 
ance of the early Church women. . . . A course of 
this nature does more than transmit culture, it 
builds relationships, identity, self-concepts, con- 
fidence and a sense of community." 

Hopefully a precedent has been established. Per- 
haps more women throughout the Church will be able 
to meet together to partake of the excitement and 
stimulation that comes from knowing other Mormon 
women--both past and present. 


Ann Stone 
Chicago, Illinois 
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What Value Womanhood ? 


In the abstract, womanhood has no value, 
All the praise of song and story cannot save woman- 
hood as a value if women fail to find their woman- 
hood beautiful and significant. Therefore, in a 
time when they are becoming ever more conscious of 
their womanhood and assigning value to it, women 
need to pursue, with great vigor, increased self- 
esteem. And men, in their turn, must make it in- 
creasingly apparent that they too value womanhood-- 
not as an abstract, up-on-a-pedestal attribute (the 
emptiness in that is all too apparent all too soon), 
but as a dynamic, living force for the betterment of 
the world. Some men pay lip service to the impor- 
tance of woman's role in the home but, if a conflict 
arises, make it obvious that they really believe 
that income-producing work is more important. Some 
men walk in the front door to look around and say, 
"What have you been doing all day?" They are assign- 
ing a value to woman's place in the world. Very 
soon she will begin to feel that womanhood is some- 
how less than manhood. 

Mormon women are regularly presented with an 
image of womanhood that requires them to he suppor- 
tive wives, diligent housekeepers, creative as well 
as loving mothers, and active Church workers. In 
the Church News, in the Ensign, at Conferences-- 
General, Stake and Ward--and from the Sacrament Meet- 
ing pulpit, the beauty of these roles is religously 
extolled by men and women alike until an LDS woman 
who seeks other outlets for her intelligence and 
energy does so at the risk of continual criticism 
and serious feelings of guilt. Ina flurry of rec- 
ipes, crafts, home-made gifts, and Relief Society 
lessons we try to measure up to the ideal. All Mor- 
mon women should consider the creation of this model 
and determine whether it has doctrinal origins or 
whether it is the result of tradition grown into law. 

Two elements of this model are very clearly dic- 
tated by religious law. Women are commanded to love 
and support their husbands just as their husbands 
are committed to love and serve the Lord, and women 
are commanded to have lots of children. However, 
directives to supplementary sorts of activities have 
changed considerably over years of Church history. 
Even today, outstanding professional women are held 
up for praise, if not emulation, but they are pres- 
ent in conspicuously few numbers. 

We all know of Sister Lenore Romney and her many 
political and social contributions. Another woman 
whose accomplishments are inspiring, although not a 
Church member, is Mrs. Pat Schroeder who, with a hus- 
band and two small children, is a US Representative 
from Colorado. Now if a Sister attained the rank of 
Congresswoman or Senator, she would likely be proud- 
ly received and publicized by the same authorities 
who issue frequent directives against working out- 
side the home. However, it cannot be stated fre- 
guently enough or strongly enough that the decision 
to become a Sister Romney or a Mrs. Schroeder--a 
political leader, a professor, a surgeon, a scien- 
tist--is very difficult to make at the age of thirty. 
Such decisions, such goals are formulated during the 
early developmental years. Not only must specific 
goals be chosen, but Mormon women should realize 
that these roles are legitimate choices, consistent 
with Church membership and Church roles. In fact, 
our Church membership demands that we make such de- 
cisions. If we allow our roles in life to be de- 
cided for us by tradition and convention, we are in 
basic contradiction to the Gospel's teachings of 
free agency. As Mormon mothers we should see that 
our daughters are well instructed in this fact. 

We are frequently warned about a deoline in the 
basic morality of America. It is the duty of the 
Church and its members to inveigh against immorality. 
If we want to promote the cause of freedom, we must 
be aggressively opposed to intellectual, economic, 
and physical constraints. As a matter of justice, 
equal opportunities and responsibilities should be 
available to all citizens. 

Mothers are desperately needed as leaders in a 
world which is forming new codes. If we leave lead- 
ership to women with whom we do not agree and whose 
voices we find offensive and alienating, then we 
are neglecting our duties as Church members. As 
more women take their places in roles of leadership 
in government and business, the need becomes more 
apparent that the voices heard--the women's voices 
that will have a direct influence on new legislation 
and social mores--need to be the voices of women who 
know the happiness of family life, who respect and 
love their husbands, who know that motherhood is a 
great joy in a woman's life, but who have retained 
these characteristics as they progressed to achieve 
success in their own fields and in their own right. 
In short, we need the voices of Mormon women. Sis—- 
ter Romney, speaking on national television, said, 
"If you don't like what is happening, get in there 
and see that what you do want happens." (Washington 
Star-News, 10-15-73) 

“A study of LDS history quickly shows that Mormon 
women of frontier days held vital jobs inside and 
outside the home. Early Church leaders were not 
bothered by the notion that womanhood and motherhood 
should preclude other useful functions in Mormon so- 
ciety. Brigham Young wanted to see all strong men 
working at the heavy labor so necessary to those 
early settlements. He was more interested in the 
success of his colonies than the fulfillment of the 
individual woman, but we are still indebted to him 
for this often-quoted directive. 


+.» We have sisters hene who, if they had the 
privilege of studying, would make just as good 
mathematicians or accountants as any man; and 
we think hey ought to have the privilege to 
study these branches of knowkedge that they may 
develop the powers with which they ane endowed, 
We beldeve that women are use ul, not only to 
Sweep houses, wash dishes, make beds, and raise 
babies, but that they should stand behind the 
counter, study Law oh physics, on become good 
bookkeepers and be able to do the business in 
any counting house, and alk this to enlarge 
thein sphere of usefulness for the benegit of 
Society at Lange. In following these things, 
they but answer the design of thein creation. 
(Discourses, Pp. 216-17) 





Mormon sisters were among the most independent of 
frontier women. Polygamous marriages produced inde- 
pendent women. The man who had several wives and 
households could hardly manage the day-to-day af- 
fairs of all his farms and businesses. Mormon men 
were also often sent on missions. While they were 
gone, their wives had to support themselves and 
their children, sending money to the distant mis- 
sionary. The presence of other women with whom to 
share household and child care duties released many 
of the early Mormon women to follow careers, secure 
that their children were well loved and nourished 
in their absence, Romania Pratt went East from 
Utah to Women's Medical College in Philadelphia in 
1873. She was one of the wives of Parley P. Pratt, 
Jr., and the mother of seven children. She left 
her family in Utah while she studied and interned 
in Boston and Philadelphia. Back in the West she 
practiced obstetrics. Later she studied at the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary, Specializing in surgery 
of the eye. Back in Utah again, she worked for the 
establishment of the Deseret Hospital and became its 
first resident physician. 

Another favorite example of Mormon feminists is 
Martha Hughes Cannon. One of the wives of Angus M. 
Cannon, long-time president of the Salt Lake Stake, 
she was the first female State Senator in the United 
States. She ran on the Democratic slate against a 
group including Angus M. Cannon! She won many more 
votes than her husband and proved to be an energetic, 
creative, and competent senator, credited with medi- 
cal reform laws of immense importance to the state. 

George Q. Cannon, first counselor to Presidents 
John Taylor, Wilford Woodruff and Lorenzo Snow, held 
very progressive views which included granting suf- 
frage to women. In an editorial in the Deseret News, 
he said, 


With women to aid in the great cause of Aeform, 
What wonderful changes can be esgfected! with- 
out her aid, how slow the progress! Give her 
Aesponstbitity and she will prove that she is 
capable of great things; but deprive her of op- 
portunities . . . and instead of being a heep- 
meet fo man as intended, she becomes an encum- 
brance. Such women may answer to other places 
and among other people; but they woutd be out 
of place here. (Deseret News Weekfy, 2/10/1869) 


Utah's women began to take a more active Part in 
public life after the suffrage act was passed. Brig- 
ham Young was asked once if he thought a woman could 
handle a public office like sheriff. He replied 
that if one of his wives, Harriet Cook Young, who 
happened to be six feet tall "went out after a man, 
she would get him every time." 

In keeping with the Prophet's ideas, women began 
to participate in civic activities. They were ad- 
mitted to the bar, placed on school boards, and, as 
early as 1874, two women served on a coroner's jury 
at Little Cottonwood. 

A highly vocal champion of women's suffrage, 
Orson F. Whitney, prominent Mormon leader and his- 
torian, viewed woman's increased visibility in poli- 
tical life as a contribution toward purification of 
government and society. 


T bekseve the day wile come when through that 
very refinement the elevating and ennobling 
influence which woman exerts, in conjunction 
with other agencies that are at work fon the 
betterment of the world, all that is base and 
unclean in pokitics will be "burnt and purged" 
away . . . Thés great social upheaval, this 
Woman's movement that is making dtsels heard 
and felt, means something more than that cor- 
tain women ane ambitious to vote and hold of- 
jee IT negand it as one of the great Levers 

y which the Almighty is Lifting up this fallen 
world, Lifting it nearer to the throne of its 
Creator, (Proceedings of the Utah Constitution 
Convention, vol. 1, 508) 


Only recently has woman's role been limited by 
her "biological destiny." The need to develop our 
resources fully and commit ourselves to the pursuit 
of excellence are frequent themes of Sacrament Meet- 
ing sermons. The question of whether Church women 
are limited in the acceptable avenues of self-devel- 
opment is often discussed. Choices are offered to 
our children in their earliest years, and the ~ 
choices offered in youth often become the avenues 
chosen in maturity. 

No discussion of the roles for women within the 
Church could be complete without consideration of 
how Jesus felt about women. We have the story of 
Mary and Martha in the Gospel of Luke. It was to 
a lone woman that Jesus spoke the beautiful words 
of promise found in John 4:14: "But whosoever drink- 
eth of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life." The Disciples weren't very pleased 
to find Jesus speaking of such profound things to a 
woman, but Jesus knew precisely what he was doing. 
She spread the gospel he had taught to everyone she 
met and was responsible for bringing many people to 
Jesus. 

While the independent women whose lives have been 
cited are impressive indeed, let's defend those 
women who exercise their choices by staying at home. 
The career woman is often lauded for intelligent use 
of her education and mentality while the housewife 
is somehow criticized for wasting hers. This is not 
true, of course. Women who choose to fulfill them- 
selves as full-time mothers and housewives are ex- 
pressing their concept of eternal values and should 
not be berated or belittled for their priorities, 
nor should they feel the need to defend their 
choices by disapproving of the working wife and 
mother. What is needed is acceptance of the diver- 
sity in ability and desire that exists now and has 
always existed among Mormon women. 

Our heritage makes Mormon women an extraordinary 
group. We are talented, intelligent, and fully cap- 
able of providing the right kind of leadership for 
the world and for the Church. This leadership will 
lead to the further exaltation of womanhood and the 
acceptance of its enormous value in an endless 
variety of roles. 

Linda Gene Walser 
Arlington, Va. 
The chosing speech of a recent Sacrament Meeting. 
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Often The Divorce Begins Before The Marriage 


The LDS concept of family unity has become a 
major part of our missionary effort. Being able to 
love and receive love are such basic human needs, it 
comes as no surprise that the Family Home Evening 
program is a saleable item. Recently’I heard a 
statistical projection that given a static world 
population and a continuation of our current growth 
rate within the Church, including birthrate and con- 
version rate, every living being on planet Earth in 
the year 2175 will be a Mormon. By contrast, con- 
sider this statistic. According to official US gov- 
ernment reports, Utah has a higher divorce rate than 
the country as a whole. Obviously Utah Mormons are 
divorcing at a rate higher than the US's already 
high rate. Are we merchandising a family concept 
we can't sustain on an individual basis? 

It is difficult to pinpoint the cause of any sin- 
gle divorce. Still this problem cannot be ignored 
and since divorce is the result of marriage and mar- 
riage the result of courtship, I would like to 
focus my attention on the ideas of courtship and 
marriage that are taught to young girls in the 
Church. Our failure to teach realistic expectations 
for courtship and marriage must be one factor under- 
lying our high divorce rate. 

A courtship which develops an increasingly ful- 
filling intimate relationship is the first step to 
a lasting marriage. Fornication, however, ranks as 
a sin of high magnitude. To accomplish the first 
without succumbing to the second is no easy task, 
especially when most of us approach courtship inex- 
perienced and emotionally charged. Certainly the 
Church has a responsibility to provide guidelines 
and personal counselling. However, advice couched 
in idealized rhetoric cannot overcome inexperience 
and emotion. 

Three years ago, when I was asked to teach the 
senior high school girls in our ward, the manual 
contained thirty-six lessons addressing aspects of 
courtship and marriage. Yet words like sex, coitus 
and pregnant were conspicuously missing. The 
phrases used as substitutes were so ambiguous that 
I was afraid of being misinterpreted. The manual 
used "petting" to describe dangerous intimacies. 
The girls had heard the word from other teachers, 
but it was not part of their vocabularies. The word 
needs to be explicitly defined for 1970's teenagers. 

As I continued to teach the lessons, I came to 
feel increasingly compromised: I was fielding so- 
phisticated questions from girls about birth control 
and VD. At the same time the girls' parents were 
fighting the Boulder Valley School Board, attempt- 
ing to have sex education banned. I was certain 
that those same parents would not appreciate my 
deviating from the lesson manual. In the end I was 
less than honest with both parents and girls: I 
taught more than what was in the manual but less 
than what I thought they ought to know. 

A girl is taught that she "sets the standard." 
Somehow she is responsible for both her own actions 
and those of the boy she is with. The girl is spe- 
cifically told she must be on guard against the 
boy's advances. But eternal relationships must be- 
gin with common trust, and the decision to postpone 
sex until after marriage must be a mutual one. If 
both partners don't equally desire to control their 
passions in order to be worthy of temple marriage, 
the union is in trouble before the vows are said. 

Should a woman discover that she needs marital 
counselling, where does she turn? As I understand 
the priesthood correlation program, she is to ask 
her husband. That failing, she tries the home 
teacher, then she goes on to her husband's priest- 
hood leader. That failing, she seeks the bishop, 
who can refer her to someone in Church social ser- 
vices, if necessary. In marital cases there are 
sound reasons for wanting to involve both indivi- 
duals, but the process of having a woman seek coun- 
sel from men primarily associated with her husband 
seems questionable. Obviously when one discusses 
an intimate problem, one needs an open-minded empa- 
thetic person listening. Why are there so few women 
counselling other women within the Church? If women 
caught in frustrating marriages were encouraged to 
seek out their visiting teachers or Relief Society 
presidents, persons more empathetic and readily 
available, they might get help earlier. 

I would not want to omit any of the discussions 
of celestial marriage and the potential happiness 
of two people sharing both the spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings of living God's commandments, but I 
would plainly mark the road that leads to such a 
marriage. Young people appreciate straight honest 
talk. So I think we ought to tell them that sex is 
beautiful and exciting and that marriage means being 
lovers, and that lovers indulge in sex more than 
just when they want to procreate. They should be 
taught the dangers of promiscuity. There are un- 
wanted babies, abortions, VD and emotional scars 
down that path, and the only way back is the diffi- 
cult road of repentance. I would propose that we 
give our young people lessons in finance. Buying 
a new dress or a set of golf clubs on a whim can be 
disastrous to the budget and the start of long-term 
marital irritations. I would discuss the responsi- 
bilities that parenthood brings and the fact that 
even in marriage one person cannot totally dominate 
or depend on another. Since success in marriage de- 
pends on being able to communicate even when under 
emotional stress, I would have the girls participate 
in role playing. They could act out imagined diffi- 
cult situations that might arise in a courtship or 


a marriage. Then because youth leaders almost inevi- 
tably find themselves advising troubled individuals, 
I would offer them clinics to sharpen their listen- 
ing and counselling techniques. 

Although I can see some area for improvement in 
teaching marriage to the youth within the Church, I 
don't wish to imply that we have completely failed. 
There is a study showing that Utah Mormons who at- 
tain the Church's high goal of temple marriage have 
a significantly lower divorce rate than the nation. 
[cf. Christensen and Cannon, "Temple Versus Non- 
Temple Marriage in Utah: Some Demographic Considera- 
tions," Sociak Science, 39 (Jan. 1964)] According 
to this study the highest divorce rate among Utah 
Mormons is in the group who marry within the Church, 
but not in a temple. It seems likely that the pro- 
cess of qualifying for a temple recommend may in 
itself eliminate those couples lacking maturity or 
some other quality for lasting marriage. Certainly 
our goal should be a temple marriage for every 
Church member, but perhaps we should prepare each 
youth for whatever eventualities marriage may bring, 
knowing that even the best union can benefit from a 
conscious effort to make it better. The result may 
be not only a lowered divorce rate within the Church, 
but might also increase the number of couples who 
eventually seal their marriages in a temple. 


Jerrie W. Hurd 
Boulder, Colorado 
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ON 
MAKING 
MARRIAGE 


INTERESTING 


Just as the aesthetic appreciation of art demands 
a detached attitude, so the enjoyment of beauty in 
life necessitates a sense of distance. By distance 
I do not mean removal in a spatial sense, but rather 
a sense of perspective which prevents an object from 
becoming too familiar, commonplace, and thus, unin- 
teresting, destroying its intimate beauty. 

The importance of distance can clearly be seen in 
interpersonal relationships. Men and women as love 
partners oftentimes hide true thoughts, feelings and 
desires, desperately trying to preserve some sem- 
blance of love's enigma. Acknowledging the fact 
that familiarity breeds contempt, we play games and 
turn love into one continuous round of hide and seek. 
Although effective in stimulating interest, this 
method seems to be a very negative way of handling 
the situation. A much more positive approach would 
be to arouse and maintain interest through personal 
development. 

An article written in the official organ of the 
YWMIA, The Young Woman's Journal, of 1896 entitled 
"Woman's Limit" specifically deals with this problem 
in a marriage situation and displays insight rele- 
vant to today's world. In order to create a rebirth 
of interest in the marriage relationship, the author 
suggests that a woman ". . . must seek to energize 
her whole brain instead of the little patch which 
presides over personal attachment. Oddly, but natu- 
rally, she will then tind her husband coming back 
to her; not with the old-time gush, which resembles 
nothing so much as the billing and cooing of pigeons, 
but with a warm, deep sympathy born of a sense of 
mental companionship." 

Indeed, how very much more in keeping with our 
Father in Heaven's plan of eternal progression and 
individual dignity this is, than the pursuit of the 
interesting at the expense of personal integrity. 


Lorie Winder 
Provo, Utah 
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WOMEN and the PRIESTHOOD 


When our local seminary and institute director 
asked me to give a fireside lecture on Women, the 
Priesthood, and Church Leadership, I agreed without 
hesitation. My mind was brimming with suggestions 
for improvement in the brethren, and I was eager to 
let them be known. However, as the time for my pre- 
sentation approached and my preparation increased, 

I began to feel that perhaps I was being presump- 
tuous. Who was I to discuss the subject and by what 
right would I make comments, not to mention recom- 
mendations for improvement? Notwithstanding this 
last-minute uneasiness, I plunged ahead. Whether I 
was qualified or not, I found it a very worthwhile 
experience and, I hope, a healthy session for most 
of those who attended. My aim had been to find a 
path of discussion somewhere between random outrage 
and "all is well in Zion." At least in this respect, 
I felt I was successful. 

My search for pertinent scriptural references 
turned up very few. One scripture I particularly 
disliked was Paul's lecture in I Cor. 14:34-35 where 
he tells the women of the Church to keep their si- 
lence, and if they have anything to ask, let them 
ask their husbands at home. I was delighted to run 
across a quotation from Joseph Fielding Smith where, 
in reference to this particular scripture, he said, 
"How grateful we ought to be to have the privilege 
of living in this dispensation when the views have 
been expanded to be more consistent with divine 
truth." (Refie§ Society Magazine 52:4-6, Jan. 1965) 

Since I feel the women as well as the men of the 
Church have the responsibility to do many good 
things of their own volition, I was pleased to read 
Brigham Young's admonition to the sisters in the 
Utah settlements of 1869 to assume their rights and 
ask their husbands to beautify their homes and sur- 
roundings; and if the husbands didn't do it, the 
wives should get out and do it themselves--whitewash, 
plaster, plant with vines and fruit and shade trees. 
He urged these women to make their situations ones 
they could be proud of. (Journal of Discourses 
Vol. 14, p. 105) 

In the course of our discussion, the teacher of 
our Blazer B class (ll-year old boys) recounted an 
experience which I found quite distressing. He had 
asked his class what it meant to hold the priesthood 
and was rather shocked at their answers. For the 
first while they responded with power, authority, 
superiority and related ideas. Only after the 
teacher had tried for some time to turn their 
thoughts in another direction had it occurred to 
them that holding the priesthood involved service to 
others. Perhaps the whole concept of the priesthood 
as a license to serve and bless others needs greater 
emphasis at all age levels in the Church. 

Our discussion centered for some time on the 
priesthood's stated endorsement of home, family life, 
motherhood and a few of the discrepancies between 
theory and practice. I am frequently irate at the 
skimpy facilities for children in our church build- 
ings. If the building committee had to change dia- 
pers on concrete floors or nurse babies sitting on 
a toilet seat, perhaps they would get the picture. 
I would expect nothing to be provided in a church 
where families are discouraged, but it certainly is 
hard for me to reconcile when everybody is telling 
me to get out there and replenish the earth, not 
miss too many meetings doing it, and bring the rest 
of the tribe to Church regularly besides. I get 
tired, too, of mothers most frequently being the 
ones who take fretful children out of the chapel, 
stay home with sickly ones, and otherwise miss out. 
Don't we need spiritual nourishment too? I'm not 
sure I will even remember how to meditate quietly 
during the sacrament when I am no longer wrestling 
with toddlers. 

Church callings were another sore point. I wish 
I could feel more certain that family situations 
were adequately considered by those in authority in 
callings given to either husband or wife. When I am 
Overdoing in the Church department, my family inevi- 
tably suffers. We are so ingrained with the idea 
that calls are inspired, that we must accept and de- 
velop our talents, and that the Lord will provide a 
way that we sometimes undertake the most ridiculous 
loads and wonder why we feel so burdened and unhappy. 
We get into such a bind that parents seldom see each 
other or communicate with their children. Of course 
there are priorities, but if I am not able to cope 
with all these pressures at once, at whose expense 
shall I learn? 

Evoking the most discussion was the area of women 
and the priesthood within the marriage relationship. 
We wished for a little more support from the husband 
for his wife's Church responsibilities, a little 
more help with the home and children on Relief Socie- 
ty and Primary days. Many a woman attends her lead- 
ership meetings (even on Saturdays and at night) 
with little children in tow. How many men would at- 
tend their meetings lugging baby and diaper bag? 

Another consideration was whether the wife is 
part of the husband's stewardship and whether she 
is or not, what his responsibilities to her are. I 
loved Burke Peterson's comment on this. "Now, to 
those of us who are husbands and children, let us 
help our mothers and wives be happy in our homes. . . 
Let us be sure we do our part to make our homes 
pleasant. Let us help them have time for mental im- 
provement, for educational growth, for cultural pur- 
suits, and for developing talents." (Ensign, May 
1974, p. 33) There was great controversy in our 
group as to whether a husband should be consulted 
on his wife's Church callings. I personally insist 
on having my husband's approval first. He has saved 
me from myself on many occasions. The discussion 








group agreed that the patriarchal order was a fine 
idea, even a necessary one, provided that there was 
an enlightened patriarch who did not become a law 
unto himself. I was happy to quote Elder William 3. 
Critchlow's October 1965 conference address, "The 
husband is the family head for administrative pur- 
poses, solely. He is first among equals for the sake 
of order in the family, only." (Conjenence Report, 
October 1965, pp. 36-40) 

As must be apparent, many questions were dis- 
cussed but no final answers were found. Yet I felt 
very good about the experience. As I began my prep- 
arations for this assignment, I felt that many 
priesthood members needed much improvement, such as 
assuming greater responsibility at home, acknowledg- 
ing that the home and family are the priesthood 
bearer's as well as the wife's greatest responsi- 
bility, and encouraging the women to develop their 
abilities outside of the homemaking department. 
Finally, I hoped it possible that instruction, even 
inspired instruction, could be given in a tone a 
little less doctrinaire and authoritarian. 

However, the more I studied and read, the more I 
realized that Church leaders are trying to eliminate 
many areas troublesome to me such as abuses of 
priesthood authority and failure of husbands to as- 
sume their family responsibilities. Reading the re- 
cent Church pamphlet "Father Consider Your Ways" 
made me feel sympathetic to the men who must carry 
heavy obligations to family, Church, and profession. 
Perhaps a little more patience and understanding on 
my part is called for as much as anything. 

Of course I continue to murmur and complain about 
my own little grievances, but on the whole I tend to 
be somewhat more responsive to priesthood leadership 
after this experience. One thought continues to 
plague me, however. We put great emphasis on the 
need for individual development and fulfillment, yet 
I have a recurring nightmare that as I approach the 
final judgment, a kind (priesthood) voice will say 
to me, "Sister, I'm afraid you misunderstood the 
plan somewhat--the whole point was not your develop- 
ment but your service to others." 


Bonnie Lauper Goodliffe 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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KIMBALL SCHOLARSHIP OPENED TO BYU WOMEN 


\) 

"It's too bad they don't offer that scholarship 
to girls, Shelli, because you probably could have 
gotten it," commented her mother Janice Jeans of 
Chester, New Hampshire. She later learned that the 
Spencer W. Kimball scholarship, the most lucrative 
and prestigious award offered at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, is now available to women and Shelli became 
one of the first female Kimball scholars. 

The scholarship, which has borne each successive 
prophet's name since its inception during the presi- 
dency of David 0. McKay, was formerly available only 
to males. This year, for the first time, twelve 
male and twelve female entering freshmen were se- 
lected to share the privileges and responsibilities 
of the Kimball award. The change of policy most 
likely resulted from a campaign by interested par- 
ties within and without the University. BYU Presi- 
dent Dallin Oaks recommended the change to the Gen- 
eral Board of Trustees. The first twelve female 
scholars are Wallis Ashcroft of Springerville, Ari- 
zona; Marilyn Farnsworth of Orem, Utah; Cari Fisher 
of Laramie, Wyoming; Marva Homer of Kaysville, Utah; 
Rebecca Horne of Falls Church, Virginia; Michelle 
Jeans of Chester, New Hampshire; Norrie Knight of 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Cynthia Lesser of Redwood City, 
Calif.; Kathryn Mortenson of Tremonton, Utah; Lisa 
Muehle of Flintridge, Calif.; Susan Preston of Chey- 
enne, Wyoming; and Kathleen Shurtliff of Bountiful, 
Utah. The scholarship is worth $1,000 a year for 
four years. In instances of financial need this sum 
may be increased to $1,800. As Church subsidization 
covers two-thirds of each student's tuition, the 
scholarship is substantial. 

Kimball scholars are chosen for their dedication 
to the gospel and to education. Scholastic achieve- 
ment, creative intelligence, Church leadership and 
community service are the criteria for the award. 
Minimum requirements are a high school grade point 
of 3.85 and an American College Test composite of 29. 
An applicant must submit at least two essays, three 
letters of recommendation from teachers and a letter 
from his bishop. The award is so selective that 
forty finalists who pass local interviews are 
brought to the BYU campus at Provo, Utah, for a two- 
day conference. The twenty women chosen visited 
the campus in April for final testing. 

"I felt they were watching me, even when I was 
eating," one of the winners said, in describing the 
conference. She later spoke of the fun and value 
of the experience. Judges observed the contestants 
as they reasoned through problems and related to 
each other. "For the most part it was really hard 
and interesting," Susan observed. "It made you 
think--to find out your values." Marva found the 
tests "enlightening," especially a problem that re- 
quired choosing which six people out of ten de- 
scribed deserved to be saved from an atomic blast. 
She was also impressed with the emphasis on women's 
academic achievement. Prior to the conference she 
had thought that "The Church wanted us to go to col- 
lege to find a husband." Now she realizes she is ex- 
pected to "find out what I can do and do something 
with it." Many girls mentioned new friendships as 
the most valuable outcome of the experience and have 
already begun corresponding. 

Although all the girls meet basic requirements, 
there is no mold. Shelli Jeans is toying with the 
idea of entering espionage. A mathematician who con- 
sidered attending MIT, she is captain of the track 
team and local president of the National Honor Soci- 
ety. She does not consider herself "a real woman's 
liberation person," but feels that Mormon women 
should not "curl up in a ball, making home a bit of 
heaven." She urges them to get involved in communi- 
ty affairs, express their opinions and prepare the 
earth for the reign of the Lord. "Good leadership 
will decide how the country goes," she said. "T 
know [women] have a lot to offer. They should think 
about what they have to offer and not just follow a 
set plan of marriage and college." When asked if 
she planned to go on a mission, Shelli replied, "I 
feel like I'm on a mission right now." 

Marva Homer is preparing for a career in the 
broadcast media. She jokes about stepping in when 
Barbara Walters retires. Marva is interested in 
speech, drama, engineering and fashion merchandising. 
She was surprised she won the scholarship without 
having had any seminary. Advising younger girls to 
use their time well, Marva said, "I don't see how 
they can be giddy and goof around for four years and 
expect to accomplish anything in college." 

Susan Preston, a recent convert, plays the piano 
and flute and has just begun composing. Her reac- 

, tion to winning parallelled that of many of the 
girls, "It's unbelievable. I felt like I left my 
brain at hone." She, as did many of the others, 
urged younger girls to apply, saying, "You don't 
know until you try. People don't realize what kind 
of potential they have . . . I feel sometimes we 
hold back and wait until we are married to live our 
lives." Susan feels that LDS women "are already 
equal," and is eagerly anticipating increased asso- 
ciation with Latter-day Saints 

"Achieving the Kimball award has given me a new 


perspective in life and given me confidence," said 
Cynthia Lesser, who just went to Provo "to have a 
good experience." A modern dancer who would like to 


teach or perform, she is most interested in the lib- 
eral arts. She noted the importance of involving 
oneself in Church and extracurricular activities. 
Grateful for the Kimball award, she feels a great 
responsibility to "try in every way to be worthy of 
it." Cynthia spiritedly countered the argument that 


men with definite mission plans are more entitled +» 
such awards, saying, "I deserve it as much as a man 
or any person. Girls often need money just as much 
as men do." 

Winning the award "boosted Marilyn's confidence," 
said her mother, Sister Farnsworth. It will be ap- 
preciated even more because her brother has just 
been called on a mission. Marilyn, whose father is 
a professor and whose grandfathers were both educa- 
tional administrators, has been a serious scholar 
and musician "practically from grade school." 

One of the judges stressed the need for more 
solid preparation. "The girls need to take more 
math and science courses," she said. "We rejected 
many applications because they were filled with 
courses such as typing, sewing and art." In con- 
trast, the men who applied had not omitted the solid 
courses. One of them had been preparing since the 
age of twelve. 

Of the twenty women who made it to the finals, it 
was generally observed that they read novels but 
were not familiar with current non-fiction, were not 
as confident as the men were in an interview situa- 
tion, and were vague about career plans. "They don't 
have to know what they want to do," explained the ob- 
server, "but they should be aware of their strengths 
and weaknesses." Some girls said they planned on be- 
coming psychologists. Further questioning revealed 
they knew little about the occupation and had de- 
rived the idea from a novel. These shortcomings are 
mentioned in the interest of helping to prepare 
those who will apply in the future. Depth and 
breadth of interests and independence in pursuing 
knowledge are especially sought. 

Concerning the women's strengths, the observer 
stated, "I hate to say this because it reinforces 
all the stereotypes, but they were better at express- 
ing how they felt about something." She also noted 
that many were not aware of their strengths. One 
had scored 35 out of 36 on the math ACT. The judge 
felt the women needed to recognize their own 
strengths before they would be as confident as the 
men were, 

It is important that readers publicize the avail- 
ability of these scholarships. Many qualified stu- 
dents were not aware in time to apply this year. 
Increased competition will improve the quality of 
female scholarship. Those who need financial help 
must be made aware. Finalists who do not win re- 
ceive Trustee's Scholarships, which cover full tui- 
tion for four years. 

As the scholarship is presently set up, it re- 
flects a Mosaic law type of equality--twelve for 
the men and twelve for the women. Ideally, the 
twenty-four top scholars should receive the award, 
regardless of sex. However, as one judge and one of 
the winners both observed, it would be hard to break 
such a strong tradition the first year. "Perhaps 
down the road a few years . . ." the scholarships 
will be offered to the best qualified applicants. 

Those interested in applying should write to 
Financial Aids, ASB-41, Provo, Utah, 84602 and re- 
quest the special Kimball application form. Al- 
though the deadline will not be until February of 
1976, applicants should write during the coming fall. 


Cheryl Hickenlooper 
Westport, Conn. 
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The Frugal Housewife 





how to maintain a good image 
without even trying 


I was speaking with a non-LDS acquaintance re-! 
cently about the Church and he mentioned several 
things he admired about Mormon men. 

"And what about Mormon women?" I inquired. 

He thought for a moment while I waited for him 
to say that Mormon women are interesting conversa- 
tionalists, that we are vitally concerned with cur- 
rent issues, that our creativity and achievements 
set us apart. 

What he said was, "Well, Mormon women are all 
terrific housekeepers." (He hadn't been in my 
house. ) 

There were many things I would have preferred him 
to say. But since that is our image, we ought to 
maintain it while we go about doing the things which 
might gain us recognition in other fields. . 

Yet, if you're like I am, there are at least 54 
things more interesting to do than housework on any 
given day. That goes for both women who go to busi- 
ness and for those of us who stay home but occupy 
ourselves in some sort of professional or avocation- 
al pursuits. But families get hungry, windows 
cloud over, and refrigerators smell if you don't 
throw out the leftovers at least twice a year (see 
suggestion below). And when you start sticking to 
your kitchen floor, it's time to do something about 
it. None of us wants to be stuck in the kitchen 
any longer than necessary. 

There are things you have to do every day if only 
to avoid being overwhelmed at a later date. But 
dish-washing, bed-making, and vacuuming can be dis- 
patched with alacrity, unless you can talk the kids 
into doing them in which case it may take hours. 

As for some of the other things, I have suggestions. 

DINNER: I'm a last-minute dinner-getter. As a 
writer I can get so thoroughly lost in my world of 
fiction that dinnertime, bedtime, summertime, and 
Easter come and go without my noticing. However, 
I've found that it's actually not so much what you 
give your family to eat as how you serve it that im- 
presses them. If you deck the table with a pretty 
cloth (one that doesn't need ironing), light a can- 
dle, use your good dishes (any dishes that match), 
and serve whatever you're having from the chafing 
dish you got as a wedding present and never used, 
you can get away with anything, whether it's canned 
spaghetti or garbage soup (all your leftovers sim- 
mered in a beef stock; this has double merit in that 
you also clean out your refrigerator). Also remem- 
ber that a fancy name makes things taste better, 
such as salad d'epinands crux aux tomates, although 
you have to watch that with young children. Any 
time you're pushing something green, they'll suspect 
it's spinach even if it's jello. 

WINDOWS: Put plants on the sills and in hanging 
pots in front of the windows and people will admire 
your organic decor without ever noticing when the 
windows get dirty. And even if you're not good at 
Plant growing, everyone will be so busy diagnosing 
why the leaves are falling off that they'll never 
see the windows. 

CLUTTER: It's hard to be creative without clut- 
ter, but then again it's hard to work if it gets 
too deep. Nevertheless, it is possible to steel 
yourself to put up with clutter, as long as it's 
yours, but it does get embarrassing if someone drops 
in unexpectedly. You can always say they caught 
you in the midst of housecleaning (no good if they 
come by very often). The best thing to do is to 
toss your Primary Lesson Manual on top of the mess 
and people will be impressed by the amount of work 
you put into preparing for your class. 

WASHING AND IRONING: I haven't yet discovered 
how to avoid washing, but the easiest way to take 
care of ironing is not to have any. Buy only wash- 
and-wear clothing. Still, there are always things 
that must have the wrinkles squashed out. You can 
dispose of these by putting them into an ironing 
bag and hiding it until your family members either 
grow out of them or forget they ever had them. 

NOTE: Ironing can also be creatively used as a moti- 
vator. On mornings when I can't face my typewriter, 
all I need to do is stack my ironing next to my 

desk and suddenly four hours of writing seem like 
sheer pleasure. If you have to iron, wait until 
someone is coming to see you. Never neglect an op- 
portunity to uphold that image! You could just 

leave your board out and whenever the doorbell rings 
hurry and plug in the iron. 

SEWING: I've always felt a bit guilty about the 
fact that I don't sew. (It doesn't help to remember 
that some LDS women don't type.) Occasions do arise 
when I have to sew, like just before Christmas when 
my daughter had to have a special dress for her or- 
chestra concert. (I never dreamed that letting her 
play the string bass would lead to the sewing ma- 
chine.) There's a perfect solution to this dilemma. 
Get the dress cut out, do whatever you can until you 
reach the hard part, then CALL YOUR VISITING TEACHER! 
(Doesn't work if I'm your V.T.) You don't have to 
let on that this is the first time you've had the 
sewing machine open in four years. She'll assume 
that you sew all the time but just have a few prob- 
lems with the intricate things. 

There are endless ways to avoid housework without 
anyone knowing that you do. The main thing to re- 
member is always to be cheerful, even when the de- 
mands of family living interfere with whatever proj- 
ect you're on. Your family doesn't really care 
whether you're a terrific housekeeper or not, as 
long as they know you love them. And that's about 
the most important image to maintain. 


Lael J. Littke 
Pasadena, Calif. 





--EMILY DICKINSON 


Thinking Spring: 
food for thought 


When trees start budding and crocuses pop through 
the winter ground, one's mind is filled with visions 
of lazy summer days, suntans and mountain lakes. 

The marriage of vision to reality often requires a 
sensible diet, and fresh salads provide a relatively 
painless solution to the problem. 

The variety of fresh produce should inspire the 
weight conscious and serves to encourage the culi- 
nary instinct. Don't hesitate to combine the unex- 
pected: thinly sliced fresh zucchini, diced avocado, 
orange sections; sliced carrots, fresh cauliflower- 
ets, and cherry tomatos. Marinate groups of cooked 
vegetables together in dressing, drain and serve on 
lettuce, or plain. Try to keep color, texture and 
taste equally in mind when creating your salad. 

Salad greens should be washed, leaf by leaf, 
drained in a colander, torn into bite-sized pieces 
(discarding the rib, especially on the larger heads, 
such as Romaine), and dried carefully. Place in a 
plastic bag and chill several hours. For a profes- 
sional touch, chill salad plates; do not, however, 
toss salad and chill on plates--wait until serving 
time to quickly toss salad and put on plates. 

And now to the finishing touch--the dressing. 

The classic vinaigrette has nothing to do with 
Worcestershire, tomato flavoring, or sugar, all of 
which produce the orange bottled liquid sold in gro- 
cery stores as "French Dressing." 

Vinaigrette is an emulsion of vinegar and oil, 
with salt, freshly ground pepper, fresh or dried 
herbs, and dry or Dijon mustard, if desired. 

For about 1/2 cup dressing, put 2 tbsp. cider 
vinegar in a small bowl; add a pinch of salt, 1/4 
tsp. dry mustard or 1 tsp. Dijon mustard, and sever- 
al turns of a pepper grinder. Add 6 tbsp. corn’ or 
olive oil, in 4malf amounts, whisking constantly. 
Add about 1 tbsp. minced fresh herbs--basil, chives, 
parsley, etc. If dried herbs are used, revive them 
in the vinegar for 30 minutes before making dress- 
ing. Proceed by adding salt, pepper, mustard and 
oil as above. 

Vary the selection of herbs; add capers or minced 
shallots or green onions; rub the salad bowl with a 
slit garlic clove, and use olive oil in the dressing. 
(Don't use minced garlic in the dressing, or you'll 
be suffering from massive indigestion at 3 a.m.! If 
you are terribly partial to garlic, place the slit 
clove in the dressing for several hours before using, 
and remove at serving time.) Experimentation is the 
best way to create your own "house" dressing. 


P.E.B. 


A Child’s Faith 


"Look, cowboy boots," said my son of four 
So we bought the only pair at the second-hand store. 
Then from our other son of three, 
"Can we get cowboy boots for me?" 
"They cost so much money, 
you'll have to wait, honey; 
until they have more 
at this second-hand store." 
And every day my son of four 
Rejoiced in the cowboy boots he wore. 
When the other son said a prayer, 
He'd always ask that boots might be there. 
How do you explain to a child so small, 
That God hears prayers and answers them all 
But He sometimes waits or even denies 
When it's for our good because he is wise. 
And while I was pondering these things and more 
They got cowboy boots in at the second-hand" store. 
I feel humble as can be. 
The cowboy boots were exactly size 3. 


Maribeth Cook Ivie 
Orem, Utah 


Household Haiku 


In the Cultural Refinement fesson on Japan we 
tried our hand at writing Haiku poetry. Each poem 
consists of three Lines with five syllables in the 
first, Seven in the second and five in the thind. 
T came up with the folowing and have titled them 
"Household Haiku." 


One sock in the wash 
with no mate is grief enough 
for any woman. 


Kneading bread can be 
good therapy and profits 
more than slamming doors. 


Trying as children 
can be, seeing them asleep 
you'd never know it. 


Learning how to be 
a good homemaker leaves no 
time for keeping house. 





Karen S. Langlois 
Alhambra, Calif.” 


—————— 
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Frau Dr. King 


Anyone calling the King residence in Munich wish- 
ing to speak with Dr. King had better specify Frau 
Dr. King or Herr Dr. King if they want to avoid con- 
fusion. Aside from this minor nuisance, Frau Dr. 
King (née Kay Atkinson) finds the German telephone 
system fraught with frustrations. The $15.00 month- 
ly service charge plus the 10¢ charge per call defi- 
nitely cramps her style. With her talent for talk 
it should be no surprise that Frau Dr. King's field 
is linguistics! 

A native of Salt Lake City and a graduate of the 
University of Utah, Kay followed the path of least 

‘resistance to graduate school at UCLA. After earn- 
ing a Master's degree, for lack of anything better 
to do, she continued work on a doctorate and at the 
Same time conducted her own survey of the linguis- 
tics departments at various universities. She spent 
a few quarters at Berkeley, a summer at Stanford, 
consulted for the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Gallup, 
New Mexico, and ultimately joined the research staff 
of MIT. While in Boston the much-sought-after Miss 
Atkinson married Bob King, saw him through his the- 
sis, and just when it was her turn to finish hers, 
moved with him to Germany where Bob became the Ruma- 
nian analyst for Radio Free Europe. The necessity 
of completing her thesis in Munich with her advisor 
in Los Angeles delayed the task, but within months 
of her UCLA deadline Kay submitted her thesis and 
received her degree, 

Pursuing a career in linguistics in a foreign 
country would be difficult under the best of cir- 
cumstances, but with the arrival of little Nathan 
the problem became ever More difficult. But in 
Spite of these complications, Kay has managed to 
combine her dual careers very neatly, child language 
being her area of specialization. Naturally, Nathan 
has become his mother's favorite subject, although 
it taxes Kay's ingenuity to record him since he 
would rather listen to his recorded noises than make 
new ones. Kay has received considerable recognition 
for her work. She recently reviewed the standard 
work on first language acquisition, A Finst Language, 
by Roger Brown, for the journal, Language. In March 
she gave a series of guest lectures and graduate 
seminars at the American University in Cairo and 
this summer term she will teach a graduate course at 
BYU. And if her schedule permits, she will assist 
with a study sponsored by the Max Planck Institute 
of Munich, 

In addition to her maternal and professional ac- 
complishments, Kay is also an acknowledged gourmet 
cook, a renowned hostess, a tireless traveler, a 
gifted musician, an indefatigable bargain-hunter, an 
irrepressible wit, Relief Society pillar and Dis- 
trict President's wife! 

Kay always welcomes a good discussion. Whenever 
the subject of women's lib comes up, she will ener- 
getically defend women's rights and at the same time 


small educated elite. She feels that all women 
should be encouraged to develop interests which will 
broaden their Perspectives and enrich their lives; 
for some this will mean a professional career, but 
for the majority of women the responsibilities of 
homemaking will be more satisfying than employment 


Nancy Richards 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Cottage Industr 


Pam Marsters Hanson: THE SHOP 


Pamela Marsters Hanson moved to a big 200-year 
old house in Stow, Mass., in January 1972. Her 
house had served as the Stowaway Inn on and off for 
oyer 100 years and there are still old signs adver- 
tising "Auto Parties Accommodated" in the barn. The 
house is on Route 117, the main road through Stow, 
and a prime scenic route wandering through Lincoln 
Sudbury, Stow and Bolton. 

The choice location and Spacious buildings led 
Pam to daydream of having a shop in the barn at- 
tached to the house. A Dutch roomer offered to be- 
come her partner. But the roomer moved before any 
action was taken, so Pam approached Mary Sullivan, 
an acquaintance from the Ecology Action Group in 
Stow. Mary had gone to art schodl and taught art 
and did silk screening. Mary was eager to join Pam 
and together they opened the shop in September 1973. 

"The Shop" is one small room in Pam's barn, 
though the rest of the main area is used for display. 
Pam and Mary did all the shelving themselves, but 
hired an electrician to do the wiring. The biggest 
expense has been the insurance. Advertising was so 
costly that it was abandoned the second year and 
still "The Shop" did twice the business. Initial 
expenses had been covered by Christmas of the first 
year. 

Pam and Mary Placed an ad in several local Papers 
inviting local craftsmen to sell their products 
through "The Shop." Only traditional crafts and 
natural materials were accepted. Pam stresses that 
they "Don't just sell things, but what people make." 
Mary silk-screened gift cards for some of the crafts- 
men with the shop's and craftsmen's names. At pres- 


Frances Sherburne Musgrave 


Frances Sherburne always said she was going to do 
"something different" after retirement. 

So maybe it shouldn't have been such a surprise 
when on her 66th birthday, two days after leaving a 
32-year career with the Massachusetts Audubon Socie- 
ty, she was married to Harry Musgrave. 

"I suppose what I really had in mind was piano 
practicing or something like that,” said Sis. Mus- 
grave, who admits that her retirement plans never 
included marriage. But she learned long ago to ac- 
cept whatever fate Provided. 

“Career was not my choice; it was the way things 
worked out. I threw myself into what I was doing, 
and I have been privileged in being so happy," she 
said. 

Sis. Musgrave was also Successful. Before retir- 
ing she had been associate director of education as 
well as secretary to the Board of Directors for the 
Audubon Society where she still teaches, most recent- 
ly a course in wild flower identification. 

In addition, she has retained Prominent positions 
On several conservation boards including chairwoman 
of the board of supervisors for the Middlesex Con- 
servation Districts; secretary of the Massachusetts 
Association of Conservation Districts; secretary of 
the Massachusetts Conservation Council; and secre~ 
tary of the Elbanobscot Foundation, an environmental 
education center in Sudbury, Mass. 

She is also continuing as secretary of the Stake 
Primary Board, a position she has held for twelve 
years, about the same amount of time she has been a 
member of the Church, 

Sis. Musgrave's career in conservation was her 
way of combining "a love of outdoors and a love of 
youngsters." 

"I had wanted to teach, but an eye doctor told me 
my eyes were not good enough for\a lifetime of read- 
ing. So I got around it--and Probably read just as 
much as any teacher." 

She considers herself "one of the lucky ones" 
who find their niche and are able to do just what 
they want to do. A devoted conservationist, she be- 
lieves everyone should develop a "sense of steward- 
ship for the land we live in." If we don't take 
care of it, she explains, there won't be much left 
for those who come after us. Her greatest achieve- 
ment in life, Sis. Musgrave says, is "getting people 
started in the love of outdoors." 

Her new husband shares this love. A good friend 
and neighbor for the past twenty years, he and his 
wife occupied a home across the street from the 
former Miss Sherburne. The first Sis. Musgrave died 
suddenly of a heart attack. 

"We were engaged for several months before it was 
finally announced," the new bride said. Most of the 
time she carried her diamond engagement ring--still 
in its case--in her purse. Very few colleagues were 
told. 

When the announcement finally was made at her re- 
tirement party, "a great shout” arose. 

Life is quite different now that Sis. Musgrave 
has acquired a Rusband, two stepdaughters and four 
grandchildren. However, she finds it “great. Abso- 
lutely great. It's a role I slipped into very com- 
fortably and happily. As satisfying as my career 
has been, it was lacking in fulfillment," she said. 

The couple lives in "her" home, keeping "his" for 
its more, abundant garden space. 

Sis.-Musgrave admits she isn't a typical newly- 
wed. "I .don'tihave to worry about burning the bis- 
cuits, "»oshe-daughs. 


L.G.D, 





ent "The Shop" sells the products of two potters, 
two quilters, and two silk screeners, as well as 
dried flower arrangements, nut and cone wreaths, 
Paper maché sculptures, and Pam's dried herbs. A 
nine-year old girl makes 2" x 4" macramé owls which 
sell as fast as she can make them since children 
like to buy them. Pam emphasizes the importance of 
a wide variety of small and big things. Their first 
year they didn't have enough Christmas gifts early 
in the fall. 

"The Shop" was only open weekends from September- 
December this year. Eventually Pam and Mary would 
like to use the second floor mezzanine of the barn 
for individual shows by craftsmen. Pam also sells 
vegetables and fresh eggs from her chickens. This 
summer she and her husband, Mark, plan to set up a 
self-service vegetable stand to sell the surplus 
from their garden. 

When asked about her greatest rewards and the 
greatest headaches relating to the shop, Pam said 
what she liked best and least was the same--the peo- 
ple. Some people compliment everything they see 
even if they don't buy anything. Others criticize 
everything. "But," said Pam, "more often the People 
are pleasant." 

H.S.C. 


The Cottage Industry column features women who have 
developed successful occupations originating in the 
home. In addition to their biographies, samples of 
their workmanship may be offered for sale through 
the column. If you or a friend wish to be featured, 
send a biography and a sample of your work to Expo- 
nent II, attention Cottage Industry. 





Chesugi, Nancy, and David 


As I lay sleepily on the floor on our three- 
sectioned, fold-up yo, I could hear the steady plop- 
plop of the beginning rain on the roof tiles before 
Paul came into the room. That meant two things: 
the morning jaunt to the p'yonso would be more like 
a 100-yard dash and I'd have to fill the tub at the 
pump in the rain and wash on the porch. I had long 
since abandoned my reticence about performing my 
toilet in full public view at the pump, mainly be- 
cause it was simpler there and, frankly, no one gave 
adarn. However, it took several months before this 
last vestige of my wish for privacy crumbled. In 
fact, all the firm resolutions about my mode of life 
had similarly disappeared in the past couple of 
years. I had long ago resigned myself to a year of 
field work with my budding anthropologist husband 
and was relieved that at least we would be going to 
a country as civilized as Korea, but had made him 
promise me--before marriage--that he would choose an 
urban project, since I was not at all the pioneering 
type of woman. But time and circumstances and hus- 
bands play tricks on all, the result being that I 
now found myself with an idealistic husband and two 
babies several thousand miles from my Cambridge home 
and Idaho family, and even miles from "civilization" 
by Korean standards, in a village of people whose’ 
friendliness was only surpassed by my inability to 
communicate with them. 

"Good morning." 

"Yes, isn't it." My customary reply. I hated 
cheeriness in the morning. 

"You'll think so when you hear the good news. 
Chesugi is sick today." 

"Oh, no. I bet she really isn't--she just could- 
n't face the lake in the kitchen. And I don't blame 
her." 

"Yeah. Well, another shot day. Do you want to 
fix breakfast or do the kids? I've already bailed 
the kitchen out a little." 

"Well, deferring to your uneasiness about being 
the only male in Kim An Li to enter a kitchen, I'll 
make the pancakes. Thank heavens Chesugi did the 
wash yesterday; the stream will be too high to wash 
today... . . the wash!" 

Paul was on his way as I snatched the pants and 
sweater off the floor by the yo. As I raced around 
to the back of the house, I saw out of the corner of 
one eye the neighbors who shared our compound scurry- 
ing around. Nambugi's oma! had been up well before 5 
cooking breakfast--rice, seaweed soup, and kimchee*—- 
and the middle school boys were now scrambling to 
get the pine boughs which served as firewood covered 
before the rain soaked them. The grandma was stok- 
ing the fire under the hay mixture that the cow and 
calf breakfasted on. Nambugi's opa was racing the 
cows from their place in the middle of the yard back 
to the small stable attached to the house. Nambugi, 
holding the disintegrating black family heirloom of 
an umbrella, was scaring the chickens off the porch 
to their night-time home under it. 

Fortunately, the diapers--the most vital part of 
the wash since they took the longest to dry--were 
under the eaves of the house. Paul hung them up in 
the maru room of the house, which we used mainly for 
storage since it had a wooden floor unlike the spe- 
cial heated ondof floors of our other two rooms. 
Trying to miss the puddles already forming in the 
red mud as I ran to the kitchen, I smiled at the 
irony of the government's encouragement of tile 
roofs over thatch, when thatch very practically ab- 
sorbed the rainwater instead of making the rivers 
on the ground that our roof tile caused. 

The hole in the dirt-floor kitchen was about six 
inches deep, like all Korean country kitchens, so 
that the fire to heat the floors could be built 
there. The fire served a double function since the 
women also cooked over it, but we had gone modern 
and used an electric burner and a kerosene stove. 
One usually stood or squatted in the hole while pre- 
paring food, but now with about two inches of water 
in it, one had to straddle the hole and work around 
it. Since it was May and the floors generally no 
longer needed to be heated, we had discussed fill- 
ing in the hole--especially with the monsoon on its 
way--since, for some reason the make-shift kitchen 
leaked, but we had not gotten around to it. 

I was just mixing the pancake batter when I heard 
the door of the kids' room bang and Elisabeth yell- 
ing, "Hui-una! iri wal" Still dressed in pajamas, 
she was off for the day. Hui-uni, the ten-year old 
neighbor boy whose heart Elisabeth had captivated, 
would carry her on his back across the mud to his 
house where she would eat her first breakfast of 
rice before deigning to eat pancakes with us. Soon 
David would be crawling over Gun Ho, Paul's assis- 
tant, and trying to get the wood-and-rice-paper door 
open, poking holes in the paper in the process. 

After breakfast and squatting to wash the dishes 
on the ground in cold water, I relieved Paul of baby 
duty for awhile. It was clearing up and Elisabeth 
was already at the pump, taking off her pants to 
wash them. She had borrowed the neighbors' pang- 
maeng4 and was furiously beating her clothes with 
it. Next she'd have her shirt off and then probably 
start on her hair. It was a never-ending cycle of 
imitation play that we had given up remonstrating 
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with her about. David was crawling up and down the 
long porch, glad to be free of the small room which 
imprisoned him. Paul was following him up and down 
the porch, nervous about the two-foot drop to the 
ground. There was no other place for him to play. 

I only had a half hour before I had to begin 
lunch. Fortunately there was left-over dried fish 
and soy beans, both fixed in the standard country- 
Korean ingredients of soy sauce, sesame oil, MSG, 
and garlic. However, I would have to remove the 
skins and the roots off all the bean sprouts, a time- 
consuming task, though I'd now learned the trick of 
letting the light roots float up_to the top of a pan 
of water. While chopping the mu3 for soup, I marvel- 
led again at w fast and perfectly Chesugi, who was 
only fourteen, \could chop vegetables. Washing the 
rice was my biggest headache. The village women had 
a real knack with pouring it back and forth between 
two gourds to remove the small, invisible stones, 
but I hadn't caught onto the technique yet. I want- 
ed to hurry and get it out of the way before the 
usual entourage of neighbors dropped by to check on 
the Meguk bumbling in the kitchen. How the word had 
spread last time when I had misjudged and cooked 
enough rice for an army! 

Nambugi's mommy and daddy were off to weed in the 
xice seedling beds when I finished the dishes. Elis- 
abeth and Nambugi were riding with them in the ox 
cart. David was down for his nap so that meant Gun 
Ho and Paul could get a few surveys in before they 
had to be back to watch David while I started dinner. 
Maybe when he woke up ihe grandma would put David on 
her back in the podegi‘ for awhile. Like all Korean 
grandmas, she felt like she was really fulfilling 
her function as grandma of the house by taking care 
of kids. David was now beginning to like it as a 
pacifier as well as a means of transportation, al- 
though he didn't cry to get on our backs like the 
neighborhood kids. And, though Chesugi could work 
in the kitchen with him on her back, the constant 
squatting and standing up made it impossible for me. 

I had a little breather to rest and plot my 
course for dinner, which always resembled lunch 
about 90%. Let's see . . . I had taken the meat for 
the pulkogi out of the freezer (our refrigerator was 
a sensation in the village and I always felt guilty 
whenever we had meat, so we only ate it once every 
three or so weeks), Chesugi's mom had just brought 
me fresh kosani> from the mountains, which was a 
laugh since I didn't know how to fix it, the long- 
eared grandma had just delivered six more goose 
eggs and we hadn't gotten rid of the last ones yet-- 
but we couldn't hurt her feelings. Maybe I'd have 
time to make some pudding, too. How did these 
women do it? They would have fixed three meals, 
washed clothes and hoed barley for hours and swept 
up the house in a normal day like this and I'd done 
just a third of that and I was already exhausted. 
Nambugi's mother never finished the dishes before 9 
since she didn't get home from the fields until it 
was almost dark. That gave her only one or two 
hours to enjoy playing hwat'o® or talking to neigh- 
bors before going to bed to start the whole long day 
again. I remember reading an article which said that 
American women, with all their labor-saving devices, 
were spending as much time doing housework as their 
wheel-spinning, chicken-plucking foremothers. The 
impact of that article dwindled after living among 
women who worked with equipment and in conditions 
similar to those of our ancestresses of 100 years 
ago and seeing that the difference lay in the type 
of labor, not the time it took to perform it. The 
sameness, the tedium of a woman's day in this type 
of a culture were depressing to me. No wonder they 
Played so hard when they were free from their work 
and the males who ran their society. No sedate lit- 
tle bridge clubs or sewing parties for these women. 
I had attended one of the three spring women's "so- 
cials" which lasted all day and was highlighted by 
raucous dancing and drinking and consuming huge quan- 
tities of food. The women were strongly unified and 
happy for many reasons. In the small village each 
woman knew the details of the others' lives; they 
worked together in the fields hoeing barley and 
planting rice barefooted in mud. They washed 
clothes and food in the stream together, and prepar- 
ed bodies for burial and meals for funeral and wed- 
ding festivities together. They delivered each 
other's babies. They shared similar economic posi- 
tions and, because of their sex, each knew her place 
and made sure her sister knew hers. The boistrous- 
ness of these occasions was pleasing to see and 
helped make a little more sense out of an otherwise 
boring and difficult existence. 

David's cries interrupted my reflections. Time 
to begin the food-preparing once again. Oh, and I 
was supposed to help Che Ho's mother toss mulberry 
leaves on the silk worms which had temporarily taken 
over their house for the month's growing season. 

She had told Paul they were making steamed barley 
bread (a supposed treat for American tastes) and had 
some dduk’? left over from yesterday's chesa? Oh, 
well--she would have heard long ago from the fast- 
travelling grapevine about Chesugi's sickness and 
therefore my difficult day and wouldn't be expecting 
me. And what a good excuse to get out of dduk and 
soggy barley bread, and the silk worms will always 
be there tomorrow... . 


Nancy Tate Dredge 
Somerville, Mass. 


Toma and opa--mommy and daddy. Korean adults are 
refgrred to by their children's names. 

kimchee--pickled cabbage. The "national dish" 
of Korea. ‘ 

mu--long, white radish. 

podegi--a large cloth used to tie babies on 
backs. 

kosani--fern shoots. 

$hwat'o--Korean cards. 

7dduk--glutinous rice cakes. 

chesa--ancestor veneration ceremony. 
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The Mormon Female Experience 


The most important thing to say about Emma Lou 
Thayne's poetry is that it is excellent. The fact 
that excellence is so rarely an issue when Mormons 
read or recite poetry makes it all the more vital 
to insist on this point: the poems of Emma Lou 
Thayne are first-rate. 

(Indulge a digression here, if you will: Why 
have we such uneven criteria for the arts? From 
our musicians we demand, on the whole, quite high 
standards. Yet time and again we have been in meet- 
ings where the shabbiest poetry imaginable has been 
read over the pulpit, often with the mock-modest 
Preface, "I'm no poet, but I wrote a little some- 
thing I'd like to read to you." One day very soon 
now, I am going to stand up in a meeting and say, 

"I am no musician, having never studied the least 
note of music, but I feel so full of emotion on 
this occasion that I am going to sit down and bang 
away on the piano anyway and just express what I 
feel.") 

Well, Walter Mitty fantasies aside, we can truly 
rejoice in the publication of Sister Thayne's latest 
book, On SLim Unaccountable Bones. If you are, in 
purity and simplicity, looking for fine poetry, you 
will find it here. If you are looking for fine 
poetry that will also speak to the Mormon condition, 
you will find that too. And should you be looking 
for first-rate poetry that deals handsomely with 
what it means to be a woman, you will still be sat- 
isfied. 

But first, a poem must succeed as a Poem. If it 
does not, it becomes something else, and cannot give 
the particular satisfaction a poem gives. It be- 
comes a rimed essay, or a two-and-a-half-minute talk, 
or a rhythmic eulogy. Emerson reminds us that "a 
good poem is one in which each line is itself a 
poem." Which is another way of saying that in a 
poem, all of the parts, even the smallest, are impor- 
tec. By way of illustration, I offer the following 
lines from Bones' first poem, "Hope Chest, Father": 


Tonight I unpacked my trousseau of luggage 
And undid the stored years 

in a full house. 

At the end, there was a girl 

lying on her hands =a 

drinking cold water from a canyon stream. 


The attentive reader will have a field day with 
these lines-~-all of which are in themselves poems. 
"My trousseau of luggage"--what are the implications? 
That the luggage itself is Part of her trousseau? 
Well, probably. But is that all the woman is unpack- 
ing--some suitcases? Surely she is unpacking a mind- 
ful of memories and treasures. If so, why does she 
say these memories (all of them in one way or anoth- 
er centering on her father) constituted her "“trous- 
seau"? She says she "undid the stored years." What 
happens when we undo memories that have been stored . 
for years? She does this unpacking "in a full house.” 
The abundance of that house is important, for it 
tells us that the promises of the Marriage have been 
fulfilled, the expectations of the trousseau have 
been met. Yet in this present-day full house, there 
is still luggage full of stored years. There is for 
all of us; only the contents differ. And what spe- 
cial treasure lies at the bottom of this trunk? 


At the end, there was a girl 
lying on her hands 
drinking water from a canyon stream. 


These lines are excellent for many reasons. At 
their most basic, they are excellent because they do 
what poetry must do--they create. Where it did not 
appear before, there now exists in our minds, in 
your mind and mine, an image, actually a cluster of 
images. We see the girl precisely, hands down, 
pressing on pine needles or leaves, we taste the 
water, cold with a deliciousness no refrigerator 
can duplicate, we hean the music of the canyon 
stream. 

But at another level, these lines are excellent 
because they produce insight, the wisdom of which 
Robert Frost spoke when he said, "A poem should be- 
gin in delight and end in wisdom." Having delighted 
in seeing the girl drinking from the stream, we may 
next have the flash of insight which lets us know 
why this woman's house is full, why, that is, her 
life is fulfilled. At the bottom of her mental lug- 
gage, as part of the priceless trousseau her father 
gave her, piece by piece over the years of her child- 
hood and youth, is a fulfill-ablLe person, a girl who 
goes down on hands and knees in her zest to drink 
all the good that life has to offer. What a legacy! 
And with that insight, the title, "Hope Chest, 
Father," begins to radiate further implications. 

The poetry of each line (and the title of a poem is 
often its most important line) enriches that of 
every other line in the total poem. Such are the 
delights of excellence. 

Now I said earlier that Thayne's poetry speaks to 
the Mormon condition. One of the characteristics of 
that condition is the delicate balance of idealism 
and realism. Our theology, and our faith, lay out 
for us a foundation of hope and belief in the per- 
fectibility of man. The non-Mormon world may build 
for itself ever more existentially absurd mansions, 
tenanted by more and still more anti-heroes. We are 
committed to another view of life. Yet that view 


must encompass what is, as well as what may be. How 
difficult it is to do that well! But Emma Lou 
Thayne accomplishes it. As Paul Markosian said, 
"She performs the highest function of poetry: She 
undresses the world and makes us proud.” 

Examine some lines from "Coming Alive." 


I see the first sun ease among the branches. 
Two birds take brief turns with a squirrel. 
And suddenly all of my life here, 
compressed like yeast, 

rises to meet me: 


Father with his laced weight lifted 
to steady the log I straddle 

as he saws, 

his early hands all knuckles 

Sweat on his temples of laughing. 


All of us burying Willard's sorrows 

in the ripe dark of our diggings. 

The swing squawking like geese, 

flinging its terror into the blind gully. 


But the holiest places hide themselves 
behind the acid of years 

and even my beam 

cannot touch them. 

They call in the dumbness of birds 
and in the settling of rocks. 

And I answer 

with the weight of abundance, 

my voice distant as evening: 


We chinned, Helen Jean, on high limbs 

to get us closer to heaven, 

and these half a hundred summers have taken me 
head over hands closer 

to what shines in the leaves 

and the blunt nails of yesterday's boots. 


The word "yeast" gives us one clue as to how 
faith operates. It is truly the leaven in life, 
which transforms the given, the beginning ingredi- 
ents, into something holy. For all the ingredients 
of mortal life are in Thayne's Poetry. She does not 
shun the bitter to speak only of the sweet. There 
is the need of sweat, and of burying sorrows; there 
is, as the geese know, terror and blindness, and the 
years which bring acid. But faith, as Joseph Smith 
taught, is the power of action, action that impels 
us to chin on high limbs, half a hundred summers and 
more, to find the glory that shines high in the 
leaves and also low in the nails of the earthbound 
boots. It seems to me that this is one of the dis- 
tinctive contributions the Mormon writer has to 
make--the ability to balance in her or his hands-- 
delicately, tentatively, certainly without arrogance, 
but gratefully--the mercurial Paradox of Eden lost 
and Paradise promised. Certainly it is one of Sis- 
ter Thayne's chief contributions. 

Now about Emma Lou Thayne and the woman's Perspec- 
tive, I would like to say a great deal. But on that 
question she gives her own best answer in the poem, 
"Rip Off." Listen to her impatience with any and 
all labels: 


Call me mother! Call me daughter! 
Call me wife! Call me friend! 

Rip off a splinter. Here. 

Post it to some slick daily pole 
to cling to. But watch 

how it ribbons with red despair 
your holiness. A splinter 

is unnative as misery. ... 

And what is ripped off of 

is shriveled, reduced to definition. ... 
But the stripping 

has not laid one solid branch 

to any hand. 

Only scrupulous splinters. 


And splinters, even gathered in the perpetual 
force of love, 

are never allowed 

the heroism of roots 

or the blinding bend of the mountain wind 

or the vineyard fingers of rising spring. 


Of course, after that ringing credo, I must cease 
discussion of Emma Lou Thayne as Mormon, as woman, 
even, I suppose, as poet, all my "perpetual force" 
notwithstanding. But to any and all who love Poetry, 
Mormonism, womanhood, humankind, or all of the above, 
may I joyfully recommend the following: 


On Slim UnaccountablLe Bones. Parliament Pub- 
lishers. Salt Lake City: 1974. 


Until Another Day for Butterflies. Parliament, 
1972. 


Spaces in the Sage. Parliament, 1972. 
With Love, Mother (prose and poetry). Deseret 
Book, 1975. 
In addition, a novel, tentatively titled Summer 
og Fine, will appear later this year. 


Elouise Bell 
Orem, Utah 
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Sunday School Picture 


1 Our Ward housed 

the biggest Sunday School the Church has ever 
let exist, and one Sunday morning a thousand 

of us hipped into the breathless benches 

and undulated into the foyer, ante room, 
recreation hall, and up onto the indignant stage 
a thousand Mormon heads away from the pulpit. 


In the picture 
that President Heber J. Grant had them take 
that auspicious day (three shots overlapping) 
I came out twice, being on the edge of two of them, 
and Mother always said that would guarantee me 
two chances at perfection, but I being seven 
at the time figured so? and went on becoming 
two people instead. 


2 One me would chin 

my fretted flimsiness the forty-three times 

my brothers said I should be able to 

on the banister in the empty entry of the Ward, 
and blithely loosen the screen from inside 

the classroom while my Primary teacher 

was rasping at Donnie Rohlfing, 


so my brothers 
and I and certain franchised friends could 
scrunch in later and titter nonsense from 
the palsied pulpit and play The Happy Farmer 
with our pleated fingers on the cool black pedals 
of the organ, and with rapid eyes see what other 
kinds of bathrooms looked like, and run tautly for our 
window if Mr. Tomlinson came clinking in, 
and then try not to sit by Richard when I needed 
to be nice in church 


because he was the brother 
that I got the giggles with like when we sang 
You-hoo unto Jesus and had to leave all the time 
hunching up the searing aisle acting like 
we had the nosebleed, and Richard who was five 
in First Grade when I was four in Kindergarten 
smiled the teacher into promoting me into 
his class (no one seemed to mind as long as I 
could read the flash cards) 


so I could be 
on first and catch the siren balls he practiced 
on me in our shivering front room where no one ever 
threw anything except when Father thought 
the quickest way to get me dressed for church 
was to juggle my patented leather paraphernalia 
at me saying Think fast! 


so I'd snatch them on 
before they dropped to prove I could, and then 
race across the mud-hard fields to beat the organ's 
going silent whispering its Sunday sentence. 


3 The other me sedately 

bathed my Di Dee Doll till her left eye 

washed away, and played house with Corinne 

at least seventeen hours a week in the tolerant 
trailer her father built, and hated it when Marilyn 
Mason (it must have been because of her wet palms 
that stuck to things) beat me once a day 

all summer at jacks, 


Mother, December 23rd 


Our hands hold thumb to thumb. 

She's dying, 

like Job beyond the circumstance, 

as the heart too big pumps less and less 
in classic calm. 


Her hair is black ash, 

her eyes brown circles 

closing like shadow over her heritage 
as she begins her life again. 


She passes the turns of forgetting 
but plans aloud in hushed clearings 
for Christmas, 

intent on what has been 

rummaging what will be. 


For hours her lips move. 

She speaks silence into the tunnel of years 
before and beyond me. Then, 

trying to retrieve tomorrow, 

she tells me what roast to buy 

for Christmas dinner. 


Survival 


Dry as soda crackers in the morning 

we gnaw at each other lying here in crumbs 
more distant than two gloves 

groping layered leather for a pulse. 

Lost, frantic, like children looking for doors 
through the legs of a crowd, 

we are done. 

Silence drowns itself 

in the desperate sleep of aloneness, 

more bleak than any being alone. 

At last, we tumble wordless, unawake, 

into kisses hard and clumsy as survival 
and draw each other to the center 

no reason ever lost or found. 


and lady-like 
read Polly Anna, certain of a tunnel (probably 
under our hollyhocks) and wrote a poem 
drying my tortuous ringlets by the radiator 
in the bathroom about spilling batter 
on the blue kitchen floor that pale Miss Crawford 
announced I must have copied somewhere, 


and that me sat in buttoned velvet memorizing 

the swollen arch of the ward chapel that cupped 
the painting of the Sacred Grove where green 
bumped into blue like my 500 piece puzzle with 200 
desperate pieces of sky, 


and hoped that 
the deacons were noticing that I could read 
the words to I Know That My Redeemer Lives, 
which I wondered why we sang all four verses to 
even though I was sure I guess I did know, 
and recited a two-and-a-half minute ordeal 
that my mother knew I knew on Why I Want 
To Be Baptized, 


which I didn't because of 
the hospital and Richard who was in there 
and couldn't be baptized with me, and pushed 
one fidget finger at a time into the tempting 
screw holes in the boring bench in front, 
and dangled and waved absently with the other 
eight-and-unders in the choir seats at our 
determinedly non-noticing mothers, 


and that me 
made handkerchief dolls with my eyes closed 
during the prayer and searched the sacrament 
for the bread without a crust and held the rim 
of the kiss-size cup against my lip and swallowed 
slow to let it trickle down and feel like what 
they said it should, and tried to think of Jesus 
all white like in the Grove, not with his beard 
crumpled on his collar bone, dead. 


4 Sometimes I look 

at that thousand-peopled picture when I'm sorting 
things and marvel a lot, and even otherwise, I find 
myself saying, Highland Park Ward, my roller skates 
still rattle down your dented driveway, and 

my absent waiting is sometimes done against 

the brown banisters below the Garden of Gethsemane 
in your raised entry, 


and mostly, your organ 
churns under its outside loft across the filled 
fields where our short-cuts are long buried 
in old foundations, 


and like the green-grained oak 
of your chapel doors, it closes with gentle right 
my separateness and gathers my wandering 
double selves together. 


Here I Love You 


Here I love you 

in the waves of the fire 

lifting its first heat 

through last night's blue morning. 


I love you among these cold things 
when I get up early 

to fold my dreams into the chimney 
and all but my soul 

is still sleeping. 


I love you in tawny lithe remembering, 

the sun yellow in a bright pool 

of your breathing. 

You are here 

in the unfinished things 

that are done, 

in the rough roof that raises long tongues 
to sing to me. 


Here I love you 

in my life before and after anyone. 
If my voice does not reach you 

let me send you my silence 

to tell you 

where I am. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Reproduced by permission 
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Bre Boox Fair 


Elizabeth Wood Kane, Twelve Mormon Homes, Tanner 
Trust Fund, University of Utah Library, 1974, $12. 


We don't know who to congratulate first--the Tanner 
Trust Fund, which supplies the money, or Everett 
Cooley and his editorial board, who select the manu- 
scripts. However it all came about, the handsome 
series Utah, The Mormons and the West continues 

to contribute signiticant documents to the study of 
women in the west. 

Elizabeth Wood Kane, author of the fourth volume 
in the series, was the wife of Thomas L. Kane, a 
Gentile almost deified in Mormon history for his de- 
fense of the Saints after their expulsion from Nau- 
voo. Whatever his motives (the introduction by 
Cooley shows them to have been partly selfish), he 
remained a friend of the Church until his death. 
When he visited Utah in 1873, accompanying Brigham 
Young on a journey to St. George, he took Elizabeth 
and their young son with him. Her sensitive and 
literate account of the trip south is the basis for 
TweLve Mormon Homes, 

Of course the village Mormons who fed and housed 
the Kanes were on their best behaviour. The tele- 
graph, "that endless slender wire, stretching over 
sandy plain and volcano-blasted mountain" to the 
very limit of the Territory, guaranteed that. 
Scrubbed corners, plump feather beds, and fragrant 
yeast rolls awaited them everywhere, from the "Ital- 
ianate" villa of the Deckers in Provo to the adobe 
cottage of the Roundheads in "windswept Kanarra." 

If Mrs. Kane saw only the bright side of Mormon- 
dom, however, she saw that side in all its variety. 
She met and admired not only the sister wives who 
shared kitchen and children with saintly love, but 
the chattering telegraphers, Utah's first profes- 
sional women, who expertly decoded messages in their 
immaculate offices. She had a revulsion for both 
polygamy and Indians, but could not hide her admira- 
tion for the way the Mormon wives handled both. As 
Cooley points out, her insights into Mormon-Indian 


relations are “quite in contrast to present revision- 


ist views." 
Twelve Mormon Homes should be of interest to a 
wide variety of scholars and general readers. There 


are detailed descriptions, not only of personalities, 


but of roadways, scenery, and village contours. One 
fascinating section describes a method of passing 
the sacrament unknown to modern Mormons. 

We hope the reception of this series will encour- 
age other Utah publishers to follow its example. 
How about a female diary from the Church holdings? 
Or a much overdue reprint of the journal of Ellis 
Shipp? 


Laurel Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 





A NEW RECIPE? 


Charlotte Maxfield, former Miss USA, says a man is 5 
like a cake, “coarse in texture, uneven on the edges 
with "a few imperfections. . - small chunks which 
have fallen from the sides." A wife is frosting, 
which must be "whipped and-beaten down until. . - 
free from imperfections or rebellious lumps which 
might tear the cake apart." If not too stiff, this 
frosting can cover the cake "with evenness so that 
no one is even aware that it exists." 


from Duane S. and Jean D. 
Crowther, The Joy of being a 
Woman (Horizon Publishers, 
Bountiful, Utah: 1974), p. 195. 


<<< 


GULLIBLE SCHOLAR, or ALL THE NEI Ls 
See ’ WS THAT'S FIT TO 


"Because of the insufficient number of available 
women for marriage in Utah, would-be polygynists 
on occasion resorted to ways of procuring wives 
that incensed non-Mormon Americans. New York Times 
reporters in the territory periodically related 
such incidents. One such incident involved the 
sale of two young sisters to one Horace Eldredge 
for some groceries.' The Times also published an 
account of a man in Ogden, Utah, who allegedly sold 
his nagging wife to a neighbor for a wagonload of 
pumpkins. When the neighbor failed to provide de- 
livery of the pumpkins, the man took back his wife." 


Raymond Lee Muncy, Sex and Manr- 
rage in Utopian Communities: 
Nineteenth-Century America (Pen- 
guin Books, Baltimore, Maryland: 
1974), p. 142. 





Alan Lakein, How to get ContaoL of your Time and 
Your Life, Signet Paperback, 1974, $1.50. 


Half of our twenty-two years of married life had 
been spent in medical training for my husband and 
all of it in moving, getting settled and moving 
again, raising four children, carrying out Church 
assignments, and responding to the needs of family 
and friends. Now, settled in Utah, with fewer de- 
mands and more available time, I thought of those 
things I wanted to be doing and wasn't and of other 
things I was doing but didn't want to be. Along 
came this slender paperback replete with practical 
suggestions. 

The crux of the book is the ABC priority system. 
Lakein says most people spend their lives doing the 
C priorities to get them out of the way so they can 
get to their A priorities, which they never begin 
because there are always more C priorities tomorrow. 
To find your A priorities, he suggests you ask three 
questions: What are my lifetime goals? How would 
I like to spend the next three years? If TI knew I 
would be struck dead by lightning in six months, how 
would I live until then? To find more time for your 
A priorities, the things that really matter to you, 
he suggests setting aside some special A-time each 
day and firmly banishing all C-items during this 
period. 

I thought about myself. For a long time I had 
wanted to do serious scripture study. JT had wanted 
to study vocabulary, read poetry, accumulate a food 
supply, exercise regularly, finish a genealogy proj- 
ect, practice the piano, make a dent fn the year's 
accumulation of recipes. But I never had. It was 
always "tomorrow." 

This book gave me the resolve to set aside three 
hours every day for "A's." It gave me dozens of 
helps--how to use spare minutes, how to handle a 
paper only once, how to say no--and it proved to me 
not only that I could find time I never knew I had 
but that some tasks are better left undone. 


Beverly Johnson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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REFINED POETESS 


Eliza R. Snow noted that soon after leaving Mt. 
Pisgah, the driver of the wagon in which she was 
riding became ill. “Of course, the driving fell to 
me. Had it been a horse-team I should have been 
amply qualified, but driving oxen was entirely a new 
business; however I took the whip and very soon 
learned to 'haw and gee,' and acquitted myself, as 
teamster, quite honorably, driving most of the way 
to Winter Quarters." 


from Leon R. Hartshorn, Remark- 
able Stories from the Lives of 
Latter-day Saint Women (Deseret 
Book Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: 1974), p. 218. 
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Clair Huffaker, One Time, I Saw Morning Come Home, 
Simon and Schuster, 1974, $8.95. 


Clair Huffaker, a prolific writer of Western video- 
plays ("The Rifleman," "Rawhide," "Bonanza") and 
Screenplays (he won the American heritage Award in 
1961 for The Commanchenros), has written an entertain- 
ing but, for Mormons, disappointing memoir. Struc- 
tured as a novel, the book covers 30 years in the 
lives of the author's parents, Clair and Orlean 
Huffaker, long-time residents, sometime Mormons, and, 
toward the end of the lives, unofficial first family 
of Magna, Utah. 

There are charming anecdotes based on the more 
obvious facets of Mormonism. When Clair (either a 
non-Mormon or Jack-Mormon) takes a bottle of wine as 
a gift to his sister-in-law, she smoothes over the 
awkward situation by saying she will keep it on hand 
"in case of snakebite." But there is little depth. 
We get no explanation of Orlean's apparent ambiva- 
lence when she refuses to get married in a church 
but insists a Mormon bishop perform the ceremony. 

We are never told how or if she and Clair bring up 
their four children in the Church. A reader assumes 
that Orlean has totally left the Church until sud- 
denly at the end of the book, and near the end of 
her life, we find her insisting that Clair take her 
to the Temple! 

The psychological complexity of the Huffaker's 
religious status is ignored. Many readers, not 
realizing what a pervasive force Mormonism is ina 
member's life, especially in Utah, will care not a 
whit. Mormon readers will want to know more. 

The book is squeaky clean and easy to read, mak- 
ing it a perfect candidate for reading lists in 
schools. Assuming copyright permission is granted 
for translation, it will be offered to some 80 
libraries in U.S. Information Service posts over- 
seas. The Foreign Service wants to push such posi- 
tive images of American life, but Mormon readers 
will probably have qualms about such a superficial 
treatment of their milieu. 


D. Louise Kingsbury 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland 
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NEW BRUNSWICK SAINT 


New Brunswick is a lovely land, 
Through tourist eyes in summer sun. 
The natives find the stingy months too short 
To wrest a living from the rocky soil; 
To stow the wood; to stack the hay 
Before the winter pall descends. 
There framed within her doorway is my friend. 
Her welcome flows before me 
As a carpet spread to usher me within. 
Her husband lurks behind the barn, 
More companioned to his beasts than to his fellowman. 
He will not greet her "fancy friend." 
I draw the thread of confidence across the web of 
time, 
To hear the tale emerge. 
Oh regal lady, peasant born! 
What elemental germ of greatness 
Lodged within your infant soul 
To make you come conquering through all vicissitudes? 
Forsaken by father and of mother bereft. 
Not dearth of mother love but dire exigency, 
Sore economic need, placed you as chattel in an 
alien home 
Your childhood shorn-~a hireling servant 
To minister to other's needs when most in need your- 
3 self 
Of kindly, ministrating hands and loving looks. 
No bitterness is in your heart, or harshness on your 
tongue 
As you recount it now--the lonely, unloved days; 
The weary, weeping nights in attic loft, on pallet 
bed, 
No sheet to smother wracking sobs. 
Your large, capable, work worn hands lift dainty 
things 
Your fingers fashion for grandchild soon to come. 
"I never had a doll," you say, "And schooling? None." 
Then with Puritan exactitude amend, 
"Two days I went to school and then was taken out; 
The chores were many and the clothes were few." 
Eight is an awkward age for one who's overgrown in 
length of bone. 


Plump Lucy's clothes were much too big, 
And Sally's were too short. 
"I was an ugly child--too dumb to teach, they said." 
An ugly child? Majestic now, 
Your broad brow haloed in a fluff of white; 
The strong, clean carved nose, clear far-seeing eyes, 
And gentle undemanding mouth. 
Your more than three score years of toil and sorrow 
Have left your back unbowed, your face serene. 
Unschooled but not unlearned. 
Your speech is soft and slow, weighted with wisdom. 
Self taught, your writing flows fluently and legibly 
On letters which you pen, more articulate than 
speech 
So long suppressed as child, and maid and wife. 
"And what of romance? Was he kind?" TI ask. 
She sighs, "I married young, as years are reckoned, 
The hired man. Life was hard and much the same." 
Remembering the loveless, lonely years of youth 
I still pursued, "And was he kind?" 
Again she sighed. "I bore his children. 
Served him well. He gives me bed and board." 
"And the children?" 
A hallowed light falls on her face. 
"Two gifts,'God given, made up for all the barren 
years. 
My children. 
The girl, our eldest lives within the village here. 
She married young, as I. 
Life is hard but there is love to light the hearth." 
How quaint the phrase, 
Uttered as benediction on her daughter's home. 
"John fled his father's wrath and went to sea. 
His ship was lost off Newfoundland. 
I have no picture to recall his looks. 
His baby face alone comes back to me. 
Our shared sorrow should have softened Sam, I 
thought. 
It made him harder still. 
You see that lye can on the shelf? 
I keep it to remind me of my sin. 
I thought to drink and die but God willed otherwise. 
My hopeless life was His not mine to take or save." 
She gazes lovingly at youthful photos on the wall. 
"My missionary sons who bore 'the gospel’ to my door, 
And lit the hope to live, 
I'm thankful for the hardships I have born. 
They made me search for finer things 
And seeking I have found." 






Hattie B. Maughan 
Logan, Utah 


Drawings by Mel Chovinist 
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7 mS al ex" 
Jogging: Coast to Coast 


Washington 

There once was a maid who dieted away the first 
23 years of her life. Active in sports was she. 
Quite physically fit was she. Outrun, out-tackle, 
out-anything most boys could she. But she could 
never shake big thighs (which were terribly accen- 
tuated by bird legs) and an ample rear end. She 
hopped from diet to diet to starvation to wonder 
exercises to diet--and never lost an inch (that 
stayed lost!) in the process. But she did have one 
consolation: her dad's assurance that women on his 
side of the family were big-hipped and nothing could 
be done to overcome that particular inheritance. 
Then she married. And she couldn't outrun him or 
out-tackle him. Nor could she convince him that her 
measurements were indeed inherited. He bought her 
a sweat suit, pointed to the nearest track, and told 
her to run it off. And she did. 

Simple story. Happy ending. But an even happier 
beginning. I can't really say enough for running 
either from a personal or a general point of view. 
This form of exercise has been an important part of 
my married life. I wish I'd had sense enough to 
Start out a lot younger. I might have avoided the 
tremendous self-consciousness that built up during 
my teenage years. 

First of all, I "outran" the inches I'd been try- 
ing to shake for years. I put my husband's neoprene 
skindiving shorts on under my sweat pants--a horri- 
bly bulky and unsightly outfit at best--and as I ran, 
the perspiration literally filled my Onitsuka Tiger 
running shoes. The more I ran, the more inches and 
pounds I lost and the happier I became. What a 
boost for the old self image. And, oh, the joy that 
came from finally being able to tuck shirts in! 

Healthwise, I benefitted immeasurably. I'd had 
a circulation problem--diagnosed as Reynaud's Com- 
plaint--forever cold hands and feet. in only a few 
months I'd outrun that too. Once "in shape," I 
didn't quit running. I noticed a sharp decline in 
the number of colds and flu bugs that found my door- 
step, not to mention the absence of the aches and 
pains and sluggishness of everyday out-of-shapeness. 

The best test came with my first pregnancy. I 
jogged away the nine months at least 3 times a week, 
pacing myself according to how I felt, being care- 
ful to compensate for a bulging equator and to keep 
my balance. I felt better than I ever had. I 
finally experienced a backache in the last stages of 
my ninth month. TI ran an 8 1/2 minute mile the week 
before I delivered, gained a total of 15 pounds and, 
after a 3-hour labor, Produced a healthy child and 
somehow lost 20 pounds and all extra stomach. 

Needless to say, our favorite family outings are 
to the local track to jog, sprint or race as many 
laps as our legs and lungs will stand. It doesn't 
take much time. There's no drain on the family 
budget. The weather seldom presents a problem; 
we've defied many a light rain or snow. The whole 
family can participate. and the physical and psycho- 
logical rewards of having run through leaden legs 
and heavy breathing are almost immediately felt 
Our 26-month-old son, who has been running since he 
was eleven months old, can manage two laps (1/2 





ae 


mile) with little resting in between. And his 
mother, who is carrying a baby again, is experienc- 
ing another healthy pregnancy. 

I'll be the first to admit that starting out and 
keeping it up isn't easy. It took all the self- 
discipline I had. My first day at the track was 
about my last. One lap and I thought I'd never 
breathe normally again. But I kept at it and my 
wind got better. As my ability to endure increased, 
my dislike decreased. And when I began to feel and 
to see the results of my misery, I actually started 
to appreciate and enjoy the exercise. Of course, it 
goes without saying that it takes more than just jog- 
ging to gain the real rewards. Regular exercise and 
a careful diet naturally complement any program of 
running. But taken together, the three have pro- 
duced for me the "required" and desired results. 


Bobbi Hansen Pochman 
Renton, Washington 


Massachusetts 


Running together seems to be working well for a 
group of women in Massachusetts. Vicki Clarke of 
Belmont reports on their activities and offers sug- 
gestions to anyone interested in following their re- 
gime: "Our plan is to run at:7 a.m., 5 days a week, 
for 15 minutes a day, while most of the husbands are 
still home to mind the fort. We found that running 
just three days a week made every day seem like a 
new start--we have too many good excuses not to run 
in the evening--Church meetings, weariness, dinner 
to cook. Five mornings a week works out best. Mon- 
days are always difficult. It is hard to get start- 
ed and we get winded faster. Friday is hard just 
because it's Friday. We need the three days in the 
middle to get any real good out of the effort. If 
we run in the morning, we get it over with and don't 
have to think about it all day. And, because we are 
up and going early, we seem to get more done during 
the day. | Morning running provides fewer chances for 
excuses to miss, so we get out more often, cutting 
down the possibility of losing momentum and getting 
discouraged. 

“We have found many daily and long-range incen- 
tives for continuing our co-operative jog. The sub- 
tle pressure within the group is amazing motivation: 
nobody wants to be the ‘chicken' that misses a day. 
We want to prove to ourselves and our families that 
we can live up to the daily challenge. 

"And, we feel better! The more exercise we get, 
the more we can accomplish during the day. The loss 
of weight has not been as noticeable as the loss of 
inches. In the beginning, we measured hips and 
thighs to help us check on our Progress. The im- 
provement in that department has been enough to keep 
anyone going back for more. Those of us who are try- 
ing to lose weight by dieting as well as jogging 
find a great release in being able to run off the 
piece or two of cake that we sneaked the night before. 
It seems the more physical activity we attempt, the 
more we can do and enjoy. We heartily recommend simi- 
lar enterprises--there is a lot to gain, and lose!" 


V.B.C. 


Cycling In Cambridge 


When we planned our temporary move to Cambridge, 
England, we knew that we would be economically and 
culturally forced to become cyclists. I was some- 
what apprehensive as I had not seriously ridden a 
bicycle since I was 12 and rode a big, blue, balloon- 
tired Murray. But what a relief it would be! No re- 
pair or gas bills, no waiting for hours in lines at 
gas stations, no flabby physiques from driving up to 
too many quickie chickie windows while on too many 
shopping and errand-running jaunts. Anyway, that's 
the way it looked from the airplane on the flight 
over. 

Things look a little different from the ground, 
especially when one is precariously balanced astride 
two wheels. Unfortunately, whatever abilities I 
learned on my Murray many years ago didn't help me 
in the least. My 3-year old daughter Maren showed 
me the principle behind maneuvering the pedals for 
better leverage and more power. It took many hours 
of practice to regain whatever balance and agility 
I once had, not to mention the time spent on side 
streets rehearsing the principle of riding on the 
left-hand side of the road. Trouble still occurs 
when I try pedalling in a straight line while using 
one hand to signal. There are a few drivers of the 
red, double-deckered buses that are still wondering 
how they kept from side-swiping that weaving woman 
on the black bicycle. 

My sleek, black, very Cambridge bicycle is a po- 
lice auction number, presumably one that was pinched 
for a joy ride and left in a field, as indicated by 
the mouse-gnawed seat and handle grips. It is now 
outfitted with an enormous wicker basket on the han- 
dlebars, a child's seat on the cross bar, and an in- 
fant seat over the rear wheel. 

As with most everything else unfamiliar, the 
thought of using a bicycle as the only means of 
transportation seemed impossible. How on earth 
would we get to Church, 4 miles away? And what 
about Maren's nursery school every morning, 2 miles 
away? TI couldn't even think of grocery shopping. 
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But, as with most everything with which one be- 
comes familiar, I found that the situation wasn't 
impossible; in fact, it's a lot of fun. On the 
narrow, winding streets of Cambridge, a bicycle can 
go anywhere. There is never a parking problem-~ 
I've finally mastered the art of balancing my ma- 
chine on the curb with the pedal. If I run out of 
space for things in the basket and on the rear seat, 
there is always the back pack. The trip to Church 
is still a little long, but the trip home is now al- 
most a snap. There are infant seats on each bicycle 
sO we can split the kiddie load on family outings. 
The Church trip does have one drawback--a steep rail- 
road bridge. The first trip over was completed on 
sheer contrariness alone. Now, I go over it with 
only one or two stops for oxygen. The traffic 
roundabouts are still a puzzle. But I need only a 
couple of revolutions now to figure out how to get 
off. Maren's nursery school is a quick, 10-minute 
ride, much faster than going by car. In fact, going 
by bike is probably the fastest way to go most any- 
where in Cambridge and definitely the most economi- 
cal. 

What a glorious release to hop ona bicycle and 
pedal off into the sunset--or the rain. And how ; 
invigorating to realize that with each day my stami- 
na, ability, and muscle tone improve. We've grown 
so attached to our bikes that we're considering 
Kansas as our next port of call so we can continue 
pedalling every place we need to go. With an aver- 
age 3 miles pedalled every day, I don't know what 
I'd do with myself if I suddenly should have to stop. 
Why haven't I ever made full use of a bicycle before? 
What a great way to keep fit! ’ 

Now, everything would be perfect if I could only 
prevent my front wheel from turning into those con- 
fectioners' shops, Fitzbillie's (home of the best 
double cream chocolate eclairs anywhere), and all 
those fabulous fish'n chips shops! 


S.L.P. 
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The Quick Cure 


He diagnosed my case: Acute "Mormon-Mother-itis." 
But from that twenty minutes in his office I gained 
more than from two years of restrictions, drugs, and 
despair. Before I could thoroughly describe my ail- 
ments and how they cramped my lifestyle, he flashed 
me a healthy smile and ventured his diagnosis of my 
painful hip joints, even before lighting up the x- 
rays I'd brought from another medical office. 

I went to see this new man in town, an orthopedic 
surgeon who had miraculously helped someone in my 
ward with a complete plastic hip insertion. Was I 
his next plastic job? I had spent a month, mostly 
in bed again, weeping and feeling sorry for myself, 
while joking with my family about all the art proj- 
ects and genealogy I could do when confined to a 
wheelchair. 

"You think just like most of my female patients 
here in Utah," sighed my returned-missionary-doctor. 
"If you don't put in a fantastic eighteen-hour day 
doing everything for everybody on everybody else's 
schedule you feel the Lord won't Love you any more. 
You never give your tendons time to '‘re-grease' 
themselves, either in your shoulders or your hips. 
There's likely no problem at all with the joints 
‘disintegrating' as you've been told. You have ten- 
donitis of the great trochanter--the lump that pro- 
trudes at the top of the femur bone in the thigh." 
He then carefully scrutinized my x-rays and helped me 
onto the table where he began lifts and rotations of 
the legs. No pain, no discomfort, no matter where 
he moved me. 

"You see! The joint is perfect." 

"Oh no, Doctor, I can tell. It hurts straight 
down through the joint--here!" 

"No, it doesn't." 

"Yes it does! You know I could hardly walk into 
your office..." 

"No, it only hurts .. . here!" He pressed a fin- 
ger into my trochanter tendon, and with a loud yelp I 
acknowledged the exact spot of pain. 

I sat up, stunned at the discovery, then sheep- 
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ishly admitted I'd worked myself down to only five 
aspirin a day, from the twelve that had been pre- 
scribed a year before. "I was falling into people 
on the street and bumping into walls, and my ears 
rang whenever I lay down. How many aspirin should I 
really take?" 

"None." 

"But I can't walk at all without them." 

"Yes you can, if you'll be kinder to yourself. 

At forty-four you don't NEED to run incessantly." 

"I don't. I take an hour's nap almost every day.” 

"You may not need to, if you'll stop five minutes 
every hour. You, yourself, are more important than 
the things you're doing." 

"I know that, but I just love to do the things 
I'm doing. I don't want to give up any of my inter- 
ests. It isn't that I'm afraid of losing the Lord's 
love. That doesn't apply to me, thank goodness, al- 
though I have some friends it truly fits! But I 
wanta do what I wanta do..." 

"Okay," he agreed, "then you'll have to handle 
your eighteen-hour days like other successful whirl- 
winds: just stop everything for five minutes every 
hour, preferably with feet propped up on a bed or 
chair, and your back flat on the floor! Just take 
five or ten minutes to 're-grease' the tendons." 

"You mean, if I do that, I can go back to danc- 
ing?" 

"Sure, as long as you don't do all your garden- 
ing the same day as a dance class!" 

“And climbing the stairs--even praying on my 
knees?" 

“Of course. Do it right for five weeks and then 
come back and show me how you feel. As long as you 
keep up your estrogen replacement and don't gain 
weight, you shouldn't have another pain for twenty- 
five years!" 

"Doctor M., you've just given me back my LIFE!" 


Carma de Jong Anderson 
Provo, Utah 


How I Met My Husband: A Passionate Interlude 


When I opened the door, he extended his hand and 
said, "Sister Strong, I'm glad to meet you," and 
with a vigorous pump of the hand, "I'm Brother Lamb." 

Uh huh, fine way to start a date, romantic, pas- 
sionate. 

He helped me on with my coat and said in Norwe- 
gian, “Did you buy this lovely coat in Oslo?" 

"Penney's," I said. 

His shoulders were broad, and his eyes ice-blue. 
Six feet, maybe six-one. 

The roads were icy, and he drove so cautiously 
that I nearly went crazy. I wanted to grab the 
wheel, hit the gas, and flip a couple of brodies or 
do some heavy fishtailing. 

We both sat there without saying anything from 
Steffen's Drug clear up the Boulevard to Fourth 
North. He had a nervous little smile on his lips, 
sort of a male imitation of the Mona Lisa. When we 
stopped at the light he burst out with, “My favorite 
passage of scripture is King Benjamin's address to 
his people in Alma." 

Sure, wonderful opening comment. 

"I'm already a member," I wanted to say. Instead 
I said, “How long did you say you've been home?" 

He looked at his watch. "Eleven days. And you?" 

I looked at my bare wrist, "Six months." 

As he looked back to the road, I could just see 
the rusty wheels in his head creak into motion. 
"She's older than me," he was thinking. "Why didn't 
anyone tell me?" he was whimpering to himself 

"1 like older women," he said. 

Unsubtle, tactless, but cute. 

We waded through the snow drifts in the parking 
lot and up the ramp to the Fine Arts Center. On the 
way, he recited to me the places he had lived in 
Norway and I did the same. He then deduced, most 
brilliantly, that we hadn't worked, or labored as it 
were, in any of the same places. 

When we sat down, he arranged his coat carefully 
around his shoulders just like Teresa Glover used to 
do. She was my companion in Stavanger, the one from 
California who used to unpack by flinging everything 
in her suitcase under her bed. She said crawling 
around under the bed every morning to find her 
clothes was the only way she could wake up. Her I. 
Magnin coat was, her only possession that she cared 
about. I really liked that girl. 

When the Utah Symphony began the "1812 Overture," 
I saw that sly smile come back to his lips. I 
kicked off my shoes and took some bubble gum out of 
my pocket. I had gotten into the habit of chewing 
it at boring zone conferences. I offered him some 
gum, which he accepted and promptly put in his 
pocket. 

A saver, huh, just like Sister Cracken. She used 
to save used light bulbs, empty peanut butter jars 
and even the plastic coating off sausage links. The 
funny thing was that poor members always seemed to 
find a use for the things she saved. She was a true 
friend. I looked at his bulging coat pocket and 
wondered what other treasures might be hidden in 
there. 

And then the cannons started. He was softly 


marching his feet in rhythm with the booms, and he 
looked so transformed and transfixed that I couldn't 
help taking his hand. He squeezed my hand affec- 
tionately until, I guess, he realized what he had 
done. His hand suddenly went clammy and let go. 

A Don Juan for sure. Scared witless, poor boy. 
And who could blame him after two years of being 
called nothing more familiar than Elder Lamb. 

"Steven," I said, "the concert's over." 

He said, "I know, but I want to just sit here 
a minute and think about it." 

While he thought, I looked for my shoes, unsuc- 
cessfully. By the time the concert hall was empty, 
I informed him of my loss, and he said, "Do you 
think we should pray?" 

I said, "No, let's just go. I'll come back for 
them tomorrow." 

He piggy-backed me out to the car, and when we 
started home I moved over very close to him. He 
fiddled with the radio, tapped his fingers on the 
steering wheel, and turned on the fan to relieve 
his "nasal congestion." 

He stopped at the light and suddenly started 
talking. "The most inspiring experience I had on 
my mission happened just before I came home. We 
were traveling through a little fishing village 
called Aleslund that hadn't had any missionaries 
for eight months. We went te visit an old lady who 
was the only member in the town. She was so happy 
to see us, and she told us something I'll never for- 
get. She said her only link with the Church and the 
only thing that kept her alive was an old tape re- 
corder and a tape of some of the hymns played on a 
piano. The recorder and tape were gifts given to 
her by a lady missionary who worked in that village.” 

“Hey, was her name Sister Svenson?" I said 

"Yes, did you know her?" 

"I was the one who gave her the tape. We were 
pals. She used to flip me for dinner. If she won 
I paid. If I won the meal was free." 

His eyes were wide. "You mean, you're Sister 
Strange?" So he had heard the stories too. The re- 
lief program had been a great success, and I suppose 
he had heard about the television program I weasled 
too. I wondered if the number of my baptisms had 
been exaggerated out of all proportion by the time 


he left the mission. "Two hundred baptisms," he 
said under his breath. 
I laughed. "I am she." Don't believe me, huh? 


I'm teo loud? Got something against fat an- 





reached into his big ccat pocket and pulled 
Nad Magazine which was dated August, 1959. He 
said, "This is the best thing I can give you." 

Vintage Mad? Incredible! He's human. 

He carried me up on the porch, and just before he 
turned to leave I kissed him on the mouth. His face 
was warm. I went into the house, and when I looked 
out through the window, he was sliding down the snow- 
covered porch railing waving his arms wildly. I 
think I really like him. 

Chris Rigby Arrington 
Rochester, Mich. 
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In thirty more hours Jane Shaw would be eighteen. 
For thirty slow-moving months she had yearned for 
that magic moment when her whole life would lie be- 
fore her. All hers. 

She lay back upon her bed and watched a pair of 
wild canaries fluttering busily in an oak tree. 
Jane would miss this active bird family the way 
she'd miss her own active family. 

"Busy busy busy," she said, running the words 
together in a rough approximation of the rusty- 
scissors sound of the canaries. "Time to get up. 
Time for family Prayer. Let's read the scriptures 
now. Breakfast is ready. Will you be going on 
the bus or ride with Dad this morning?" 

And after school it was the same old story: "Did 
you have a good day? You didn't come home after 
school. Will you be able to do some family ironing? 
Can you come to dinner now?" 

Oh, well, it was nearly over now. Day after to- 
morrow--if she could avoid a scene--she would have 
the umbilical cord cut through and her life would be 
her own. 

Jane went downstairs and washed her hair. As she 
worked the shampoo in she thought, I've learned a 
thing or two in thirty months. I'm not the kid who 
thought up five ways to run away and then, when I 
was sixteen, really did it. 

They changed my room those three weeks I was 
gone~-painted the walls and furniture, cleaned out 
my closet, threw out all my favorite thrift-shop 
clothes and those old-fashioned riding boots I al- 
ways wore to school. The room just didn't seem 
mine, it was so antiseptic. But I made it mine 
again, I got some more things from the thrift shop 
and put my special treasures on display. 

They made me give up wearing heavy make-up and 
the old-lady clothes. But that stuff seems so old- 
hat now. TI don't need it any more to make a dif- 
ferent ME. And it's good to have clean hair and a 
hot shower every day. But then, of course, I always 
did keep clean. I'm glad there is a shower at 
Julie's place. 

Julie's place? My place, too. I've been paying 
for it from my earnings at the inn. ‘Too bad Julie 
quit her job there the minute the telephone company 
said they wanted her. I'd think she'd have learned 
by now not to drop one job until another one has 
started. It wasn't really her fault, though. How 
could she know the phone strike would begin right 
then? 

I wonder how long I will have to pay for both of 
us? But I don't mind. Julie's My sister and she's 
good to mé. She's Starting her fourth year away 
from heme. I know it still hurts Mom and Dad to 
think of it. But Julie botched things up so badly 
when she left. I don't intend to fall into that 
trap. I'll bet they haven't guessed that I've been 
Moving out by inches these past weeks. 

I'll miss them--sort of. We've lived together 
pretty well, except when they were so unreasonable 
about my clothes and make-up. We talk together now-- 
about the unimportant things. Sparks fly when we 
get on some subjects. But they don't bring those 
subjects up so often any more. 

Thirty hours--then heaven! JI mustn't make one 
slip--like last week when I stayed all night at 
Julie's without calling them. They showed up on 
her doorstep at six o'clock next morning, but they 
didn't seem upset. 

"You might have phoned," they said. And so I 
played it cool by calmly answering, "I guess it was 
@ pretty stupid thing for me to do." Then I went 
meekly home with them. 

No. This time there will be no scenes. I'll 
leave for work the way I always do on weekends, by 
knocking on their bedroom door and opening it to 
say, "I'm going now." And they'll be drowsy and 
will say, as always, "Going? Oh, yes. Well, have 
a happy day." 


II 


Esther Shaw lay awake in ked. It was well past 
midnight and, though her eyes were closed, every 
muscle stood at attention waiting for the sound of 
Jane's arrival. 

"Oh, please," Esther's heart framed the prayer, 
"let everything be orderly these last few hours. 
She's leaving us so soon. Let there be no conten- 
tion, so there may be a bridge between us when she's 
gone." 

As though in answer, the loud sounds of Julie's 
little car came up the driveway. The kitchen light 
clicked on and Jane's hard boots were heard to walk 
the room's width several times. 

Feeling grateful for one small providence, a 
child safely returned, Esther's mind moved on to 
Plans for Jane's last day at home. There was no 
need to talk the problem through. Jane was com- 
pletely adamant. Two years of their best efforts 
had not shaken her resolve to live apart. 

Besides, with three grown and gone, Esther 
acknowledged the need for each child to stand alone 
one day. The two boys both went on missions, then 
to college--less painful partings than Julie's giv- 
ing up her scholarship and dropping out. No matter 
what the circumstances, though, each separation was 
accompanied by a painful wrenching. This time she 
would be gracious and give no hint of the pain. 

The day before Jane's birthday was a bright Satur- 
day. She left for work as usual and Esther rushed 
with weekend preparations. 

“Her room is almost empty," Esther said to Howard, 
"She's taken just a few things at a time. I'm sure 
she hopes as fervently as we do that there will be 
no confrontation, as when we found her with drugs 
three years ago." 

"Or when we finally found her after she had run 
away--and had to bargain to let her go now to get 
her to come home then," 

"All the same, we can't just let her slip away,” 
Jane's father said. "Can't we acknowledge in some 
light way--say, on her birthday cake--that she is 
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finally free?--that both sides of the bargain have 
been kept?" 

"Her cake--a good idea. We'll have to have it a 
day early--perhaps tonight. I'11 work on it. What 
can we give her as a gift? A dozen pairs of hosiery? 
She goes through them so quickly scouring bathtubs 
at the inn." 

"We've given all the others a wrist watch for 
graduation. She graduates in just five weeks and 
isn't going to commencement. How about our getting 
Jane one now?" "4 

"Perfect!" 

When they arrived home with the wrapped gift ear- 
ly in the evening, they found Jane seated at the 
sewing machine, so settled and domestic that 
Esther's pulse quickened, Surely they were reading 
the clues incorrectly. This couldn't be Jane's very 
last night at home. But Esther knew with a mother's 
swift instinct that the long gown Jane was working 
on was one last bit of business to complete her or- 
derly retreat. 

She quickly spread frosting over the large sheet 
cake and wrote in silver letters "Jane is eighteen." 
She put some silver foil handcuffs in one corner 
with the wristbands conspicuously open. She placed 
eighteen candles around the border of the cake, set 
it on the dining table beside the box that held the 
wristwatch, and summoned the family. 

When Jane came in she looked so stricken that 
Esther took her to one side and whispered, "What's 
wrong?" 

"You know I don't like birthday celebrations. 

We haven't celebrated my birthday for two years." 

"Yes. At your own insistence. And it has been 
embarrassing to us and confusing to the children. 
Please grant us this one favor." 

“Oh, well--all right." 

Jane pleasantly tolerated the "Happy Birthday" 
song and her mother gave her an appreciative peck 
on the cheek. 

When Jane untied the ribbon on the box and rec- 
ognized the watch case, she glanced across the table 
at her father with disbelief; then opening it and 
seeing the tiny face and delicate gold bracelet, 
she looked up again. 

"I can't believe it!" Jane blushed scarlet. Her 
Parents' eyes met momentarily across the top of her 
dark head. 


III 


Jane awakened first. For a moment, in the 
strangeness, she could not remember where she was. 
And then she noticed Julie sleeping heavily beside 
her. 

Julie's bed was lumpy. They would have to take 
that extra mattress Mom had offered Julie. Mom. 
When she left home (was it just yesterday?) Mom was 
asleep, but roused herself sufficiently to murmur, 

"Oh, yes. You're going to work. Well, make it 
a nice day." 

Jane focused her eyes on the details’ of her dream 
house, It was a house--a tiny one with a small 
kitchen and a bathroom off this big "studio" bedroom. 
She saw the walls and floors as for the first time. 
How she and Julie had scrubbed to get the dirt off, 
It needed paint--when they could swing it--and cur- 
tains which they'd block-print with some weird amoe- 
ba patterns. 

The parents must know by now that she was gone 
for good: they hadn't come for her; and by the sun 
it must be close to twelve. 

She noticed a white envelope on the floor inside 
the door. Curious, she rose and picked it up. It 
was addressed "Jane" in her father's handwriting. 

Glancing at Julie and finding her still sleeping, 
Jane lowered herself into a faded armchair and read: 

"Dear Jane: 

"Now that you are entering a new phase of living, 
as your father I want to express a few thoughts. 

"First, we love you, and you will always be a 
member of our family. We would be very pleased and 
honored if you should come to us for advice or con- 
versation. We would be very pleased if we could 
help you. Now that it is almost too late I feel re 
Morse over opportunities lost. 

"As I see it these are some of your strengths: 
your willingness to carry your load; your determina- 
tion to do what you think is best and to accept the 
consequences for it. To my despair, I admire your 
determination to stand on your own feet. You are 
quite considerate of others. You have a sweetness 
in you that very early reminded me of a wild rose. 
Probably this is your great gift, which it would be 
a tragic mistake to bury. 

"I want you to have wide, rich experiences. I 
hope you can explore your full potential in all 
worthwhile directions. Few People get to do that. 
For practically all of us our possibilities are 
diluted by conflicting aims. We can't explore all 
directions at once. 

"So it's important to make sure we are doing what 
we really want to do--what we will have no regrets 
for when we look back on it. I'm convinced that the 
surest guides to a rich, full, regret-free life are 
embodied in the principles of the Gospel. Far from 
restricting a person, they can lead to the richest 
fulfillment. 

"Respect yourself, Jane. Don't settle for less 
than your best efforts. Otherwise you cheat your- 
self and all those who love you. 

"Please let us know when important things happen 
to you. And let us know where we can contact you. 
You know how to reach us. 

Love, 
Dad" 


Jane folded her father's letter. Her face felt 
hot and a river of warm tears washed down her cheeks. 
For several moments she sat there, and then she rose 
to start the breakfast eggs. Julie was still asleep. 


Evalyn M. Sandberg 
Ojai, California 
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Dear Sister Bushman: 


I hate to be the one to point this out to you, and 
I hope I'm not the first. Someone slipped during 
the layout process, and rather badly mangled my 
story; displaced its little climax. You might want 
to note this in your next issue and instruct readers 
how to unscramble it. I forgive you. I don't think 
there's a typo anywhere in it. 

Keep the faith, 


Bruce W. Jorgensen 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





Please read Bruce Jorgensen's story "The Sisters" 
published in the March 1975 issue the way it was 

written. The section beginning "A door slamming 

loud somewhere" and ending "Sister Walters seemed 
to sense it too” should begin the second column. 

Our sincere apologies to Mr. Jorgensen. 


Ed. 


Dear Sisters: 


I am writing this in reference to the poem "Hum~ 
ble Teats" in your last publication. 

I do not live in a sterile balloon and hopefully 
I am not too naive, but I object to that poem being 
included in your last issue. 

I am sure it was “included for humorous effect. 
I can get those kinds of yuks from the magazines 
that used to be sold under the counter. 

Come on séstens--you have mone class than that!! 

There is nothing uplifting and there is nothing 
to enhance the image of women in that kind of humor. 
(No puns intended.) ns 

My husband had reservations about my subscribing 
to your publication because his feeling was that it 
would only be a question of time before things would 
creep into the contents that would soon make it un- 
acceptable to the majority of the women of the 
Church. Even he was not prepared for its being 
quite so soon. ‘ 

I am 40 disappointed. I was really hoping your 
publication would find a permanent accepted place 
among the women of the Church. 


Jeanne N. Randall 
West Bend, Wis. 





Dear Sisters: 


Thank you, thank you, thank you for the article, 

"A Very Special Woman." I literally cried tears as 
I read it, realizing for the first time that "some- 
one knows," and a man, at that. The words of that 
article have stayed with me and have made such an 
impression that I found myself, in conversation with 
one and then another, saying, "You must read this 
article." This particular copy has been read by so 
many~-the paper itself is scotch-taped together. 
Then I read "The Sisters Speak" and once again the 
feelings and situations that I've been struggling 
with were shared. What a lift! I finally discover- 
ed the 1873 quote concerning Reverend Fulton's 
theory and laughter has been a welcome companion 
ever since. 

Gloria Whiteley Johnson 

Fresno, Calif. 
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Dear Editor: 


I was both pleased and disquieted to see your 
Paper. It is good. The disquieting part came when 
I read the article entitled "A Working Mother," that 
tells of a doctor and how she sacrifices progress in 
her profession so she can be with her sons all after- 
noon. 

I am not disquieted that you publish these things. 
I am disquieted that women should feel this way. I 
remember a woman in Richfield, Utah, who ran a store 
called "Olive's." She was written up (in pre-lib 
days) as a successful business woman. She stated 
profoundly that her son had never been neglected be- 
cause she worked. He was always "placed with the 
best LDS women in town." 

. "Ah," I thought back then, "yes, but did you see 
his first steps? Did he run to you with his hurts 
and his hopes?" A few years after that, I knew a 
young couple with a new baby. The girl went to work 
when the baby was a few months old. She found a 
fine LDS mother to tend her. The LDS mother loved 
the child as her own. By the time the child was 8 
months old, she was crying when her mother came to 
take her home. She wanted to stay with her "day 
mommy." It became a tragic situation. 

_The point I am making is that if we work when our 
children are babies, most likely they will receive 
loveless custodial care. If they are lucky enough 
to be loved, then this loving person will be their 
primary "care person." I never wanted my children 
to hold out their arms to someone else. I wanted 
to be their mother. I gave them the gift of me dur- 
ing their pre-school years. 


Eunice Pace 
Albion, N.Y. 


Exponent II: 


I think your magazine is absolutely the best 
thing for Mormon women since the Manifesto was 
issued in 1890. Keep up the remarkable work. 


: Mrs. Calvin W. Funk 
Richmond, Utah 
rt 


Dear Editors: 


After three rather disappointing issues, I am 
happy to write that your most recent issue of Expo- 
nent IT is finally a beginning! Prior to this issue 
I really found only the excerpts from Exponent I to 
be of any interest, and, for the most part, all 
other articles suggested that something was desired 
to be said but wasn't. 

Anne Decker 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
—_——______. 


To the Editor: 


I see tremendous possibilities of awakening and 
educating some of our apathetic and procrastinating 
sisters, through Exponent II, in the areas of civic 
responsibilities, that our general authorities have 
repeatedly admonished us to become involved in. 

The so-called equal rights amendment and the 
Pornography creeping into our children's textbooks 
are two important issues our LDS women should be 
actively engaged in, since both are aimed at de- 
stroying our family structure. 


Candida Cange 
Rochester, N.Y. 


—__ 
Dear Mormon Sisters: 


I was given a copy of your newspaper last week by 
a girl in my "Counseling Women" class at the univer- 
sity. JI am the only Mormon that she knows. Anyway, 
I was so thrilled to see that other Mormon women are 
also concerned about their role and what they are 
doing with their lives. We have a small branch here, 
and for a year-and-a-half I have felt like I am out 
of step with the other women. Things that concerned 
me didn't seem to bother them. To make the story 
short your newspaper has taken from me the guilt 
that I have been feeling, for just being different. 


Elaine Swanson 
Auburn, Alabama 
————________ 
Dear Editors, 


How excited I was and happy to receive from a 
friend the March issue of Exponent II, and to know 
that there are Mormon sisters who are truly concern- 
ed about the role of women in the world at large. _ 

I couldn't agree more with Grethe Peterson's article 
about service extending itself beyond the confines 
of ward, relief society and church members. The 
world is too small now for the Mormon church to as- 
sume that salvation of its own membership is suffi- 
cient in and of itself. There is too much crying 

to be done in our cities and rural areas. If man- 
kind is catapulting itself into a self-destructive 
spiral, as the prophets of doom would have us be- 
lieve, I, for one, do not want to think that I did 
not do my part to-alleviate the suffering, regard- 
less of race, creed, or nationality. I don't want 
to be a passenger on a watertight ship of salvation 
who stands on the deck watching my fellowmen drown- 
ing all around me. The security that the Mormon 
church offers also brings with it a concomitant turn- 
ing-away from what one sees all around every day of 
every year, in all phases of secular life. 

As Ms. Peterson says, "Too often fellowmen means 
fellow Mormons." This is deplorable when one con- 
siders that the Church possesses within itself large 
numbers of able-bodied and spirited youth who could 
form the nucleus of a ready task force, with the 
organizational know-how (passed down to us from our 
pioneer ancestors) and the requisite altruism to 
work wonders--both practical and spiritual--in the 
world at large. 

A teenage or young adult person, coming to the in- 
evitable crossroads of choice of career, should nev- 
er have to feel guilty over whether to serve within 
the ready-made pathways of church life or whether to 
look outward towards all that needs to be done among 
non-Mormons. It is hardly in the spirit of our pio- 
neer grandmothers to shirk any job that needs doing, 
wherever it may present itself. The frontiers are 
just different now. 

It is unfortunate that the church does not at 
present offer auxiliary organizations to enlist in- 
terested members in much-needed community work, 
without regard whatsoever to the conversion of non- 
members. I wish for the sake of my children that 
such organizations existed. Otherwise, lacking 
these, when the time comes we will turn to the 
Quakers or other community-action groups. 

For some years the slogan was "every member a 
missionary." The whole thrust of the church leader- 
ship has been to reach out in order to pull non- 
believers into the security of Mormonism, with all 
it has to offer, materially and spiritually. But 
what of the young (or older) person who desires to 
step beyond the traditional mode of service within 
church and to reach out to others regardless of the 
beliefs or lifestyles of these others? 

I have long been appalled by the intolerance 
within the core church membership for people who had 
interests and enthusiasms that took them far from 
Mormondom. If these people could only understand 
how far-reaching the essential spirit of Mormonism 
is, and how powerful its message, they would cease 
to fear and distrust their fellow Mormons who choose 
to integrate their beliefs and traditions internally 
and to go forth in the spirit of service toward 
humanity, carrying with them the unique and precious 
heritage which is theirs. Missionaries in a broader 
sense. 


Elizabeth Sloan Lewis 
White Plains, N.Y. 
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The Sisters Speak 





How do you feel about LDS mothers who have small 
children and are working outside the home? Last is- 
sue we asked for your opinions, experiences, prob- 
lems and solutions in relation to this question. 

Kyle Kerth of St. Louis, Mo., is a secretary with 
a B.A. in International Relations, who later plans 
to continue in her chosen field. She is married, 
LDS, and planning to have children. Also a former 
day-care teacher, she writes, "No one, no matter how 
loving and dedicated, can fill in for a small 
child's real mother and father. at this age, chil- 
dren need the security of having their Parents near- 
by. I have come to this conclusion from my experi- 
ence working in a day care setting and in a 'chil- 
dren's house' of 4-year-olds on an Israeli kibbutz 
There, the children live in houses according to age 
group and are with their parents only a few hours 
each day. 

"If, as a mother, you consider raising children 
your primary responsibility, you must decline what 
you personally need to do in your life in order to 
be the best mother possible. Realistically, a 
mother who works outside the home must face the 
fact that she will have to concentrate on her career 
at the expense of her small children, or vice versa." 

Mrs. Sandi Pitcher of Foxboro, Mass., writes of 
her experiences and feelings as a mother and Church 
member: "Working outside the home is, indeed, an 
explosive issue today. And the "‘pros' are as varied 
as the 'cons.' However, it is one ‘issue’ on which 

“We have received recent and direct counsel from our 
President and Prophet. 

"President Kimball's remarks are directed to all 
LDS mothers--not just to those in a certain geo- 
graphical area, to those without college degrees, 
to those who are not creative, or to those who al- 
ready have a houseful of material Possessions. 

While recognizing that there are some mothers who 

must work away from home, he notes that many do so 
through choice. He, therefore, repeatedly reminds 
mothers of young children that they should remain 

at home. 

"Perhaps I am way off base, but a lifetime of mem- 
bership in the Church has taught me that it is the 
counsel of the Prophet I should heed, not the vari- 
ous whims of liberated women throughout the land. 

"Thank you for the varied points of view offered 
in the Exponent II. It always proves to be stimu- 
lating reading. I must admit, though, that it is 
frustrating to be reminded over and Over again that 
there must be something wrong with me because I am 
happy at home, Supporting my husband in his position 
of leadership in the Church, trying to keep up with 
the various crises in my children's lives, fulfill- 
ing my own Church callings, and savoring what time 
is left to pursue my own interests." 

Mariah Sue Brevet has 2 boys, ages 4 and 2, and 
works 25 hours a week (16 of which are away from 
home) as a historical researcher and writer. With 
her husband in graduate school, part of her reason 
for working is financial need. 

"One of the significant benefits to come from my 
working has been that, in breaking with custom, I 
can no longer depend on custom so much. I'm work- 
ing out my own salvation and have to do my own think- 
ing and praying. This has made the habitual tasks 
of my life very dear--doing dishes, changing dia- 
pers--because I need some routine to be happy. It 
has radically changed my feelings about my relation- 
ship with God. I feel very little like a tool and 
a victim and much more like a Partner and a beloved 
child. When I Pray I expect answers and get them 
+ + + though my asking is less demand and more trsut 
than it once was. Instead of, 'I'm doing what you 
told me; now give me the blessings,' it's more like, 
'This feels right--will You help me do it?" I fina 
myself taking more responsibility for my own deci- 
sions instead of pinning the blame on God, my child- 
hood, society and the Church." 

Mary Ellen Romney MacArthur of Pasadena, Calif., 
tells us about her life and her views. 

"This year, the 18th since I got my A.B. and MRS., 
I have finally launched a career--and not without 
many a trauma en route. In the intervening years I 
have held (briefly) one full-time and an assortment 
of part-time jobs. I have enrolled and re-enrolled 
in various graduate schools three times; I have pro- 
duced offspring number three, now 6, and I've held 
about every variety of Church and volunteer assign- 
ment. So it is with some experience that I make 
these observations: 

"1) Part-time employment, if it is in your chosen 
field and not a dead-end, is the best of both worlds 
for the LDS mother with heavy family responsibili- 
ties. My present job, as a four-day-a-week resource 
teacher for intellectually gifted elementary school 
children, is ideal for me. 
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"2) Full-time work with Pre-school children was, 
for me, a guilt-producing pressure-cooker with re- 
wards insufficient for the demands. 18 there really 
anyone else who you want to mother your children? 

Of course, I didn't have to work (financially); I'm 
Sure that makes all the difference. 

"3) Mormon women can 'bits and pieces' themselves 
to death. A class here, a Church job or two, a PTA 
assignment there, etc., etc. often add up to more 
running around and a lot more headaches than one 
carefully chosen Paying job plus reasonable Church 
activity. Somehow People take you more seriously 
when you work for money 

"4) To work, you need to believe in what you are 
doing. If your family can survive financially with- 
out you, you'd better be able to feel that your work 
is worth more than just extra money. You also need 
a supportive and helpful husband, and an understand- 
ing bishop helps greatly, too. 

"5) You'll still have moments of galloping guilt. 
My first grader's first school Christmas Program, 
given at a time I was unable to leave work, really 
hurt. But guess what--Daddy left work instead, and 
saw his first first-grade Christmas program! But I 
won't mention those awful days when the youngest 
throws up at 7:30 a.m. on the day you are in charge 
of a special school event. 

Is it worth it? I'll use my favorite analogy-- 

I feel like an eight-cylinder car that has finally 
been tuned up and taken out on the freeway after 
years of sputtering along on half power on back 
roads--even if I am a somewhat vintage model!" 

Diann M. Brown of Helena, Montana, suggests that 
more women would be satisfied to be housewives if 
the job inspired more dignity and respect. She 
favors more mutual support and a flexibility of 
roles. 

"Looking upon homemaking as a profession, it would 
be in order for the woman, in counsel with her hus- 
band and family, to define the scope of that profes- 
sion for the next six months or year. Will the em- 
phasis be local politics, dressmaking and design, nu- 
trition, botany, psychology, literature . . .? What 
activities does the chosen Profession not include? 
Who will assume them? Are there interested families 
who might trade services: auto repair for a tailor- 
ed suit, bread for chauffeuring? What classes are 
available for professional training? What can be 
read independently on the Subject? While counsel- 
ing together, the husband may commit himself to 
child care and the folding of clothes on the night 
of the wife's: classes, knowing of the benefit to 
himself and the family of his wife's activity. The 
important concepts here are that the wife has power 
to make choices upheld by the family and is able and 
interested in seeking the education sufficient to 
Produce satisfaction and the self-esteem that comes 
from being expert. Perhaps the shape of the chosen 
profession would evolve into a cottage industry. 

One couple became intrigued with raising plants from 
seeds on the basis of the wife's initial interest, 
and after many sharing years, she wrote a book on 
the subject for which he did the photography. 

"The couple or family can also work together to 
determine their community and church service. If 
the woman has greater political ability, she may 
represent the family on the school board, while she 
supports her husband's membership in the community 
symphony orchestra, and then both have the courage 
to refuse other positions, after their respective 
Church callings, for the sake of family time. 

"Two weeks of annual leave for the woman at home 
would also raise her professional attitude. This 
could be taken in bulk or piecemeal, with the hus- 
band and friends or hired babysitters filling in. 

I would be as happy to care for the children of a 
friend on leave as I am for one who is sick. 

"Raising the value of the home-mother professions 
for even a minority of families would act as a 
light for those who have no idea that a woman at 
home can be respected, fulfilled, and challenged. 
Perhaps then homemaking will be a viable, satisfy- 
ing alternative to working outside the home." 

This last letter comes from Nancy F. Hoffman, a 
sister from Bountiful, Utah. 

"I feel that women who have stayed at home and 
have not worked while raising families have little 
understanding of those of us who have. 

"I was alone and working 40 hours a week with two 
small children and did not find a drastic cut in ac- 
tivities. It wasn't just a matter of compulsiveness 
or an excess of adrenalin. It was a matter of too 
little money. 

"My children and I stayed in our home, but mainte- 
nance of a house is a mixed blessing. Although it 
offered a measure of security, it produced work and 
worry. 

"It makes me angry every time I read an article 
or hear someone who is alone with children to raise 
bemoan the long, empty, boring evenings. There is 
more than enough to do, such as ironing, mending, 
sewing, cleaning and baking. Lunch money is not 
necessary if you plan ahead and 'brown bag' it. I 
sewed most of my own and my daughter's clothes and 
most of the curtains in our home. 

"There were times I felt lonely, lost and help- 
less. There were times when I needed another strong 
adult to love and understand me. 

"A woman cannot equate dollars going out and com- 
ing in with personal worth. If a woman is happy in 
her home, she should be there. If misfortune or 
choice sends her out of her home, she should strive 
to be happy and share this happiness with her chil- 
dren and those around her." 

This frank letter of experience Suggests another 
question often raised in the Church--what is the 
Place of the single adult woman in the Church and in 
LDS society? Several of you have asked for this 
question to be put forth; now we ask for your re- 
sponses. Please send them by July 15th. 
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Resentful Giving 


Nurse, chauffeur, lover, maid, charity worker, I 
have heard them all and more. Manpower researchers 
use them descriptively in their functional task anal- 
ysis of my housewife/mother role when calculating 
the "cost benefits." I have also listened as simi- 
lar words were used to pay tribute to me and my sis- 
ters, particularly around Mother's Day. "To give 
unselfishly and unceasingly," the speaker said, "and 
never asking for anything in return for herself; how 
much we owe these women, our wives, mothers . . ." 
and he went on while most of the female audience 
felt uncomfortable. I was uncomfortable because I 
had asked for something in return. Others were un- 
comfortable because they had not, but wanted to. 

We were all human beings with human needs. Fur- 
thermore, we were women and Latter-day Saints. We 
subscribed, either by choice or chance, to the ex- 
pectations of all three of these elements of our 
identity. Sometimes these expectations of our roles 
conflict, short-circuiting the comfortable congruity 
within us. 

As a social worker engaged in marriage and family 
counseling, I have witnessed the struggle of many 
women caught in the tri-role identity conflict. I 
have also personally experienced feelings of incon- 
gruity when my roles as mother, Latter-day Saint and 
human being did not seem to fit together, so I de- 
cided to take a look at myself through each of the 
three elements of my identity. 

As a Latter-day Saint: The Church emphasizes ser- 
vice to others and to the Church. I am taught that 
giving is essential for my own salvation as well as 
for peace on earth. Furthermore, as a Latter-day 
Saint I am guided’by the Word of Wisdom, the Law of 
the Tithe and the expectations of Church service. 

I am asked to sacrifice and give in the literal 
sense of the word. 

As a Woman: My job is to meet the needs of 
others--my family, nefyhbors, community, etc. Ann 
Morrow Lindbergh, in her book Gift {nom the Sea, 
describes woman as giver: "All her instinct as a 
woman--the eternal nourisher of children, of men, 
of society demands that she give. Traditionally we 
are taught and instinctively we long to give where 
it is needed--and immediately." 

As an LDS woman, this female role of "eternal 
nourisher" and giver is reenforced through the 
Church organizations; the role is implicit in the 
name Relief Society. 

AS a Human Being: Common basic human needs are 
essential to emotional and physical health and these 
include physical needs such as food and shelter as 
well as social and achievement needs. As a member - 
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Perhaps you have wondered about the drastic change 


the columns were typed 5 1/2, rather than 4 1/2 
inches wide. To reduce the columns to the desired 


width would have rendered them undecipherable. This 


handsome two column format is easier to read, but 
unfortunately some last minute cuts were necessary 
to fit articles onto pages, and some articles did 
not fit at all. We hope to use all those articles 
left out in the future. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


If you are eager to correspond directly 
with one of Exponent II's contributors, 
kindly send your request along with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. The 
desired address will be sent to you. 


Please put your name and address on all 
correspondence. The editor positively 

refuses to answer any more mail that is 
not so identified. 
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in Exponent II's format. Due to a misunderstanding 
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of the human species, I live according to human be- 
havior principles, such as our own needs must be 

met before we can be free to meet the needs ‘of 
others. This simply means that I must have in order 
to give. I cannot give from an empty well and when 
I attempt to do so, I am not really considering 
another's needs but am endeavoring to fill my own 
deficient well. 

Perhaps the classic example of being unable to 
meet another's needs until one's own are met is the 
need for love. We learn to love by being loved and 
not until we have been loved and do feel loved can 
we love another. This does not mean we are selfish 
in the negative sense. It only means we are ‘eal. 

Is it possible to be a "good," serving Latter- 
day Saint, a mother, a wife, a female and at the 
same time be real, that is expect our own needs as 
human beings to be met? Is it possible to be all 
of these and feel some peace, some happiness and 
some congruity within us? 

Serving others can become an overwhelming and ex- 
hausting task which leads to feelings of hostility 
and resentment toward those whom I "serve." I often 
experience feelings of emptiness and frustration. 

To "treat" these feelings I accelerate my giving, 
increase my service and "magnify my callings" even 
more, which only serve to intensify the problem 
rather than diminish it. 

This problem of resentful, unfulfilled giving 
can best be solved by first giving to ourselves, by 
making sure that our own human needs-are met. Fur- 
ther, we must be sure that our needs as women are 
met--that our identity is not one of a "doormat" or 
"Super-server." As Latter-day Saints, our needs for 
spirituality and personal growth and eternal prog- 
ress must also be filled. All of this must be 
achieved before we can consider the needs of others. 
And who is responsible for this achievement? We are! 
We must take charge of our own wells and make sure 
they are constantly full. Only then can we dip into 
our supplies and honestly give of ourselves to others. 

Perhaps at this point in our development we will 
see ourselves as persons first, giving because we 
want to, not because we are expected to. Our next 
task will be to convey this identity to others so 
that "person" will justifiably head the long list 
of descriptive phrases used on Mother's Day. Fur- 
thermore, there then may cease to be a need for "man- 
ower" studies on women because it will be what we 
are, not what we do, that will be our significant 
contribution to our families, Church and humanhood. 


Barbara R. Wheeler, MSW 
Salt Lake City, Utah 







BULLETIN BOARD 


We reserve a number of copies of each is- 
sue to be given away as advertising. If 
you could distribute some copies to classes, 
clubs, or women's groups which might lead 
to subscriptions, please write of your 
circumstances and the number you would 

like. Send $1.00 for postage. 


If you would like complimentary copies 
sent to ten of your friends, please list 
the names, addresses and zip codes on a 
separate sheet of paper which can be cut 
and used as mail labels. The staff would 
appreciate this consideration. 


A few copies of our first four issues re- 
main to be distributed. This is the last 
opportunity to request a full set of papers. 
As soon as these are gone, subscriptions 
will begin with number five. 


We encourage complaints about poor ser- 
vice; we want our customers to be satis- 
fied. By far the larger number of com- 
plaints, however, have come from people 
who have moved without informing us of 
new addresses. Newspapers ane not for- 
warded by the post office 
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